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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





On account of the invasion of the 
Balkan Federation a moderate ad- 
vance in the price of opium has been 
reported, though good shipments had been made before the 
beginning of the trouble, and comparatively little of the 1911-12 
There has been no delay in the arrival of 
shipments here and the importers are not anticipating difficulty 
in filling orders, though the wisdom of placing in larger stocks 
is hinted at on account of conditions which may affect next 


The Balkan War 


crop had been left. 


year’s crop, due to devastation of land and the general setback to 
business as a result of the war. 





The cold weather season with closed doors 
and windows deprives the druggist of the 


Good 


Ventilation advantage of working in fresh air as he can 


in summer. He is apt to be a man with a 
scant thought of outdoor exercise in winter, and if he is warm 
and comfortable, he does not stop to consider whether his store 
is well ventilated or not. Every drug store has its peculiar odor 
which cannot be eliminated, but this odor will not be any addi- 
tion to the atmosphere of the store if all the fresh air that 
comes in must be brought in by customers. There should be 
means for allowing a circulation of a current of air through 
the room. Lack of fresh air means lack of energy on the part 
People lose energy and ambi- 
tion in a warm, vitiated atmosphere. No man can do high class 
work without plenty of oxygen. The druggist who maintains 
a well ventilated store will have a well ventilated mind always 


of the druggist and his employees. 


ready for action. 


It is not uncommon to find a druggist 
who cares nothing about his commer- 
He has never had any 

trouble the goods he 
wanted and his regular sources of supply will give him all the 
credit he wants. True enough he finds once in a while a new 
house that will insist upon references and that will take time 
to look them up, but it does not occur to him that it is anything 


The Druggist’s 
Rating 


cial rating. 
in buying all 
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more than a part of business routine to have this happen. A 
feature of the rating matter that does not occur to the druggist 
is that there are houses who do not care for the business of 
the unrated dealer. One house that we know will not pay any 
attention to the dealers who do not have satisfactory ratings, 
no matter how much money they actually have or how much 
business they do. It assumes that a dealer who is not enough 
of a business man to care for a good rating and to be able to get 
it is not so successful that they want to bother with him. When 
a live manufacturer goes about looking for new dealers to add 
to his list of special agents for some valuable proposition, he 
looks among the druggists who are rated, with a natural ten- 
dency to take the men with the best ratings. It is obvious, then, 
that it will pay the druggist to get the best rating to which he 
is entitled and to keep the mercantile agencies informed of any 
incident which will have a tendency t> raise that rating. 





Doctor Pedersen reports in a recent issue 
of the Critic and Guide a case in which, if 
correctly reported, the druggist was guilty 


Criminal 


Carelesssness 


of criminal carelessness in dispensing 


lunar caustic. In this particular case the patient asked the drug- 
gist for a bougie to burn out the urethra for the cure of gon- 
orrhea, saying that he had used some such bougie in a previous 
attack. On receiving a stick of silver nitrate the patient de- 
murred, saying it might be right, but he was not certain. On 
introducing the stick of silver nitrate into the urethra excruciat- 
ing pain resulted, followed by loss of sensation with a recur- 
rence of pain and chordee. The eventual result was a slough of 
the anterior urethra in one piece about four inches long. The 
patient recovered, though suffering very severe stricture, but 
eventually became insane partly through brooding over his con- 
dition, which resulted in breaking an engagement of marriage 
We direct attention to this case as a warning against the careless 
Much 
damage is done both directly and indirectly by the empirical 
treatment of venereal diseases, and the druggist who may be 


handling of so important a medicament as silver nitrate. 


called upon to treat his customers would do them a service 
and himself no injury by insisting that they consult a compe- 
tent practitioner. 


Every druggist has more or less books 


Books of the “touchin’ on and appertainin’ to” his 
Business business. They consist of dispensatories. 
pharmacopeeias, chemistries, materia med- 

icas, etc. But these are not books to be read, they are books to 


be used for reference. Nobody sits down and reads one of 
these books unless there is occasion to look up some information 
contained therein. Such books are used just as a dictionary or 
an encyclopedia is used. Unfortunately the average druggist’s 
business library stops with such books as the above. He has 
the books that he must have but the books that he can scrape 
along without, though they would make money for him, he does 
not have. 
get more business and how to make more money that ought to 
be added to every retailer’s business library. A man can per- 


haps make money without their assistance, but he could make 


There are many books which tell a druggist how to 


more money and make it faster if he were to read them. Two 
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heads are better than one, and when a druggist can get the best 
ideas of many other business men in compact book form for a 
dollar or so, he is not economizing when he gets along without 
them. 


A touch of nature makes the whole 
Menthol and 
Merchandizing 


world kin; a crop failure in even the 
remote parts of the world is nowadays 
reflected almost at once in prices at the 
great market centers. Menthol is just now an example of how 
news of a crop shortage seven thousand miles distant is trans- 
mitted in a few hours to the central drug market of this coun- 
try, New York, and prices are at once affected. The world 
may not be growing smaller, but it is certainly becoming closer 
linked together in matters that affect people and trade; some- 
thing happens in one part of the world and almost at once this 
event affects the markets of distant countries. To be a success- 
ful merchant these days one must not only study prices but also 
conditions. Incidentally, menthol is not likely to be cheaper for 


some time. 


The 
marked down suit came very near 
With slight alterations it 
The salesman took down the name 


It was in a clothing store. 
He Will Succeed 

fitting. ° 
would pass very handily. 
and address and called a cash boy to show the customer to the 
tailer. “Will you wait a minute, Mr. Jones,” said the boy. “I 
will call the tailor down and have him take your measure for the 
alteration.” The boy hurried off and the transaction was soon 
closed, the patron going out with a pleased sense of his own im- 
portance. Of course he knew perfectly well that the boy had 
read the name from the salesslip, but nevertheless it was more 
pleasant to be called by name than to have to answer to the very 
common name of “Mister.” This boy will succeed. It is atten- 
tion to such trifles, to things which affect the human nature in 


all of us that makes the successful salesman. 


WHICH KIND ARE YOU? 


CUSTOMER goes into a drug store and asks for a comb 

stating the quality desired; the proprietor overcomes his 

tired feeling long enough to lay down his newspaperand listlessly 

hand out the desired article, wrapping it up in a manner that 

shows plainly that he considers it an annoyance to have to leave 

his newspaper to wait on a customer that makes only a twenty- 
five cent purchase. 

The customer later, remembering that he had forgotten to 
get a seidlitz powder, stops in the drug store further down the 
street. He is greeted by an alert, neatly clad clerk who, after 
hearing the request, promptly gets the desired article, but, while 
wrapping it up asks the customer if he takes seidlitz powders 
regularly or if this is merely an emergency dose, suggesting that 
effervescent phosphate of soda in the former case would be more 
satisfactory. This interests the customer, he uses a lot of seid- 
litz powders, but is finding that they do not have the desired 
effect lately. A brief explanation of the superiority of phos- 
phate of soda is given by the clerk, with the result that a fifty 
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cent bottle of effervescent phosphate is sold instead of a five 
cent seidlitz powder, and the good will created that will make 
the customer permanent. 

These trite examples illustrate the difference between sales- 
manship and merely handing out something needed by the cus- 
tomer. As most druggists are in business to make a living, 


even though esteeming themselves professional men, the art of 


selling goods cannot be too carefully studied and practiced, and 


one of the essentials of selling goods is making a favorable 
impression upon the man or woman to whom one is trying to 
sell them. Supercilious inattention offends even the most thick- 
skinned, while polite deferential attention wins even the gruffest 
customer. 


THE SHERLEY AMENDMENT 


O far the Department of Agriculture has not brought action 

in any cases under the Sherley amendment to the food and 
drugs act, but we understand that cases are being prepared and 
charges will be brought for infringement of this amendment in 
the near future. In the discussion of the facts in the public 
press Doctor Wiley said that it contained a “joker.” This con- 
sisted in the presence of the words “and fraudulent’’ after the 
word “false” in the following paragraph of the act: “If its pack- 
age or label shall bear any statement, design, or device regarding 
the curative or therapeutic effect of such article which is false 


and fraudulent.” 


HILE it is true that the addition of the words “and fraud- 
ulent” do materially increase the difficulty in obtaining 
convictions, Doctor Wiley’s characterization of them as a “joker” 
is not at all in accordance with the popular understanding of 
what is meant by this term. The term “joker” is generally ap- 
plied to some phrase which is inserted surreptitiously or at 
least without any great publicity and which alters the significance 
of an act in a way not generally understood by the legislature 
or not explained by the author of the bill. The inappropriate- 
ness of the term “joker” in this case lies in the fact that in 
the hearing before the committee which had the bill in charge 
Mr. Sherley explained in detail the significance of the term “and 
fraudulent” and gave the reason why he thought this term 
should be included and apparently convinced the committee that 
In view of the fact that the 
authorities have begun or are about to begin actions under this 


those reasons were sound ones. 


amendment we reprint the amendment in full below: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That that part of Section 8 of 
the Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, defining what shall be misbrand- 
ing in the case of drugs, be, and the same is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a third paragraph to read as follows: 

“If its package or label shall bear any statement, design, or devic« 
regarding the curative or therapeutic effect of such article which is false 
and fraudulent.” 

So that the said part of said Section 8 shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That the term ‘misbranded,’ as used herein, shall apply to all 
drugs or articles of food or articles which enter into the composition of 
food, the package or label of which shall bear any statement, design, or 
device regarding such article, or the ingredients or substances contained 
therein which shall be false or misleading in any particular, and to any 
food or drug product which is falsely branded as to the state, territory, or 
coantry in which ii is r.anufactured or produced, 

“That for the purposes of this Act an article shall also be deemed to 
be misbranded. In case of drugs: 


“First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the name 
of another article. 
“Second. If the contents of the package as originally put up shall 
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have been removed, in whole or in part, and other contents shall have veer 
placed in such package, or if the package fail to bear a statement on the 
label of the quantity or proportion of any alcohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, 
heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, chloroform, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, 
or acetanilide, or any derivative or preparation of any such substances con- 
tained therein. 

“Third. If its package or label shall bear any statement, design, or 
device regarding the curative or therapeutic effect of such article which is 
false and fraudulent.” 


E do not believe that there will be any great difficulty in 
obtaining convictions under the Sherley amendment in 

those cases which most need attention, namely, those in which 
a clearly and unmistakably fraudulent claim for therapectic value 
is set up. If the government will pick out such cases first, 
and there are hundreds of preparations being sold which come 
within this category, there will, we are sure, be no difficulty in 
obtaining convictions with judgments which will tend to make 
clear the full scope of the law in practice. Later on those cases 
can be taken up in which there is room for some doubt, and a 
series of decisions can thus be obtained which will serve as a 
guide to executive authority. In the meanwhile every manufac- 
turer of proprietary preparations, and this includes practically 
every retail druggist, should carefully study the amendment and 
see that he does not put forth any false or fraudulent claims as 


to the therapeutic virtues of his preparations. 


NO TIME TO READ 


HE reason most frequently assigned for not subscribing to 
a drug journal is that the proprietor has “no time to read.” 
The mere fact that he is well informed on the batting averages 
in the major league, can discuss the latest police scandal with an 
intimate knowledge of all the facts made public, and has at his 
fingers’ points the details of the latest murder trials and society 
scandal, generally gives the lie to his plea that he has “no time to 
read.” But if we admit, for the sake of argument, that the 
proprietor has no time to read, this does not mean that he 
should not subscribe to pharmaceutical journals, for his clerks 
have time to read if he has not. 


HE busiest of the wholesale druggists, men who are the 
active heads of houses doing a business of a million dollars 

a year, men who take an active part in civic and political life, are 
not the men who say they have “no time to read.” It is true 
that they do not read all of every pharmaceutical journal, but 


they do see all that is of importance in any pharmaceutical 


journal. 
OME of these successful men, realizing the importance of 
keeping themselves informed on current pharmaceutical 


matters, economize their own time and stimulate the interest of 
their employees by allotting to different men in their offices the 
task of reading particular drug journals with instructions to 
mark and bring before the head of the house any item or article 
worthy of special note. Not the least valuable feature of this 
plan is the interest which it stimulates in matters pertaining to 
the trade at large among those deputied to read the journals. 
The retail druggist who thinks himself too busy to read the 
journal might well follow the lead of these wholesalers and in- 
struct his clerks to read the journals for him, marking and 
bringing to his attention articles likely to be of practical value 
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The discussion with the clerk of such articles will help the 
clerk, the proprietor and the business, and the proprietor will 
soon find that he has time to read for himself instead of depend- 
ing on the judgment of his clerk. 


“GETTING WISE IN 
THE DRUG BUSINESS” 


ENRY IRVING DODGE details in the Associated Sunday 
Magazines, for September 29, what purports to be his 
experience as a drug clerk and, later, as a proprietor in a way 
which will set on edge the teeth of every one of the’100,000 men 
connected with the retail drug business of the United States. 
His story is full of inaccuracies and misstatements. Technical 
inaccuracies are not at all a serious matter, and are to be ex- 
pected of magazine writers when dealing with subjects of which 
they have only a hearsay acquaintance. This article, however, 
is open to much more serious criticism than that of making mere 
technical mistakes such as the reference to “detannated tincture 
of iron,” etc., for the author has conveyed a wholly erroneous 
impression of the problems presented to the retail drug trade 
and the attitude of druggists as a whole toward those problems. 
In effect the article constitutes a slander of the pharmacist. 


T is possible that the author has met some pharmacist who 
has gone through somewhat such experience as has been 
depicted; that he does know some pharmacist who when he 
graduated from college was so ignorant that he did not know 
better than to triturate tannin and potassium chlorate; that he 
may have been so unfortunate as to conduct a disreputable store 
for the 3ale of opium and cocaine; but the author has committed 
a great literary as well as ethical crime in taking such a person 
as a representative of the entire class of retail druggists and in 
setting forth his experiences as the typical experiences of the 
pharmacist. 


HAT hurts most is that the author is evidently unaware of 
the fact that he is doing an injustice to the drug trade in 
printing such an inaccurate, distorted and unfair story. In view of 
the fact that the Associated Sunday Magazines expressly stipulate 
that “no criticism of any religion, any business or any legisla- 
tion appears in their columns,” even the editor through whose 
hands this article passed evidently did not recognize that it con- 
stituted a slander of the pharmacist. 


‘ a lecture recently delivered before the school of journalism 

of Columbia University George Buchanan Fife, of the edi- 
torial staff of the Associated Sunday Magazines, laid particular 
stress upon the high character of the contributions to the maga- 
zine, stating that the special articles were invariably written by 
men who spoke with authority. It is most unfortunate for the 
Sunday Magazines as well as for the pharmacist that Mr. Fife, 
or some of his staff, did not think it worth while to submit this 
article to some real authority in pharmacy, for had this been 
done it would surely never have seen the light of day. 


VIGOROUS protest was lodged with the publisher of the 
Philadelphia Press by Edward Ryan on behalf of the 
maligned pharmacists of Philadelphia, but the Philadelphia Press 
is only one of twelve papers whose co-operation makes the pub- 
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lication of the Sunday Magazines feasible. This magazine is 
carried on on a co-operative basis by the Chicago Record-Herald, 
the St. Louis Republic, the Pittsburgh Post, the Philadelphia 
Press, the New York Tribune, the Boston Post, the Washington 
Star, the Minneapolis Journal, the Denver News-Times, the 
Buffalo Courier, the Detroit News-Tribune, and the Baltimore 


Sun. 


HE managers assert that it has a circulation of more than 
1,300,000 copies each week, and that the high character of 
the newspapers of which it forms a part gives assurance that it 
will be carried into the homes of the better classes With such 
a powerful medium of publicity the editors should exercise the 
most careful scrutiny of all that they print. The magazine itself 
was established, so we were told by Mr. Fife in his lecture, as a 
protest against the red, white and blue sensational Sunday sup- 
plements, and with a view to giving something on a higher plane, 
more rational and more trustworthy. We regret exceedingly 
that the editors should have fallen so far short in the perform- 
ance of their duties as to have permitted the publication of an 
article so full of technical errors, and which paints in such un- 
fair colors the attitude of the retail drug trade toward vital 
questions. We congratulate Mr. Ryan upon his letter to the 
Philadelphia Press in defense of the drug trade, but unfor- 
tunately this individual protest can do but little to counteract the 
effect of such widespread publication. It therefore behooves 
every pharmacist to do what he can in his own particular sphere 
both by act and speech to counteract the effect which such mis- 
representation may have on the good name of pharmacy. We 
have taken up the matter directly with the editors of the Sunday 
Magazines and feel confident that in so far as lies in their power 
reparation will be made. 


KEEPING EVERLASTINGLY AT IT 


UPPOSE a man had a factory employing a thousand hands 

with a gross production of $100,000 a week, the plant repre- 
senting an investment of $1,000,000 and having a monopoly on 
certain specialties, what would be thought of him if he worked 
his factory only one day in the week? Suppose he gave the rea- 
son that it cost him $10,000 in wages and expenses to make 
the $100,000 worth of goods and that by working only one day 
a week he could save $9,000? Offhand, one would say that he 
was crazy, but just such foolish things are being done by mer- 
chants all over the country, druggists being among the chief 
offenders. 

Of course such an instance seems preposterous, but is it 
any worse to pay out real money for advertising spasmodically 
and lose the accumulative value of persistent advertising? If 
the history of any successful merchant is studied it will be seen 
that his advertising was persistent and consistent, not a splurge 
one day and then silence for the rest of the week; he keeps his 
name or that of his goods constantly before the public, until 
they become a household word. 

In this is a suggestion for the retail druggist, keeping ever- 
lastingly at it, no matter what form the advertising may be. 
Events happen so swiftly these days that a thing popular last 
week is forgotten today unless it is constantly kept in the mind 
of the public, and no matter whether it is the store, the goods or 
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the service that the druggist is advertising, he must never let 
up once he has started. That is why so much money is wasted 
in advertising, and also why so many druggists fail to get re- 
turns for the money spent. They advertise spasmodically. Con- 
stant dripping of water will wear away the hardest stone; con- 
stant advertising, no matter if occupying small space, will make 
an impression on the public mind. But, just as water saturated 
with carbon dioxide will dissolve limestone quicker than plain 
water, so will intelligence and study of one’s market put into 
the advertising produce results. 


THE PRICE OF DEATH 


NE of the most impressive of the many able communica- 
tions presented in the formal report at the Milwaukee 
meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, an ac- 
count of which appears in another column, was a report prepared 
by J. W. Morrisson, of Chicago, vice-president of the associa- 
tion, on Employers’ Liability and Workingmen’s Compensation. 
The report included an analysis of the basis of compensation 
to workingmen by their employers for damages received in the 
course of their labor and the gradual substitution of statutory 
enactment for common law practice is placing this subject on a 
more explicit and satisfactory basis. But much yet remains to 
be acomplished, for Mr. Morrisson finds that the major portion 
of the compensation paid by employers never reaches the suf- 
ferers, but is eaten up in expenses. Administrative expenses of 
the stock companies in Great Britain giving employers’ liability 
insurance is 40 percent. of the sums handled, but in France and 
Sweden it is only 22 percent., while in Germany, Austria and 
Norway, which has state insurance companies with compul- 
sory insurance, the rate was only 11 percent. But, as adequately 
pointed out by Mr. Morrisson, the real cost of work accidents 
can never be stated in terms of percentage on pay roll. On this 
point he says: 


This real cost is the loss to the nation of a vast army of men 
in the prime of life, maimed or killed; of women driven to ex- 
cessive labor and worse; of young children predestined to disease 
and impaired vitality by insanitary housing and insufficient food, 
and of older children denied education and proper physical de- 
velopment through the necessity to contribute to the diminished 
family fund. Any one who thinks the picture overdrawn should 
reflect upon the number of families who receive from $100 to 
$500 for the loss of the wage earner and remember those who 
receive nothing at all. 

The nation cannot escape the cost of social injustice. In the 
end it must be paid, whether in the form of hospitals for the dis- 
eased, asylums and schools for the deficient, or courts and peni- 
tentiaries for the degenerate and desperate, and always with the 
added charge of a growing industrial discontent. It is true that 
failure to properly compensate for work accidents is but one of 
many causes of these evils, and no one imagines that even the 
best of compensation laws will instantaneously or ever cure 
them. We shall hardly be able to find any one form of words 
that will automatically bring into disagreement men whose in- 
terests conflict. There will be injustice as between industry and 
industry and uncertainty as to what the law _ really 
means, but all social legislation involves difficulties, and the 
fact remains that even though we as individuals may think the 
difficulties outweigh the gain we cannot evade this question. A 
movement that has produced legislation in practically all of 
the European nations, in our own federal government and in 
twelve states and that has given rise to commissions looking to 
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legislation in others, can hardly be ignored. It is a part of a 
newer social philosophy. 

We hear much of a social revolution and are apt to think 
of something sudden and dramatic. Social revolution is happen- 
ing day by day and should be, as compensation is preventive. It 
is kept from being destructive by compromise between those who 
say that all is right with the world and those others who say 
that all is wrong. Compensation legislation is in the nature of 
a compromise of this sort. The subject is too new and too 
vast to justify recommendations. All that this report can hope 
to do is to stimulate interest and inquiry. 


HE necessity of some sort of state supervision is shown 
by the fact that of each million dollars paid by insured em- 
ployers on account of work accidents only $291,608 reached the 
real sufferers, and as above intimated this reaches them fre- 
quently too late to be of any good. It is to the credit of the 
wholesale drug trade that its members take such a broad and 
humanitarian view of the obligations of the employer and the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association is fortunate in having 
as a spokesman on this topic a man who has set forth so forcibly 
and so clearly the ethical aspects of the question. 


DOCTOR WILEY’S SUCCESSOR 


T can be be positively stated that President Taft has not 
chosen any successor as yet to Dr. H. W. Wiley. The rumor 
that he had determined upon Dr. Carl Alsberg, circulated some 
time ago with an air of authority, is pronounced upon good 
grounds to be without basis—a canard of the usual type. There 
is, however, this amount of basis for the story—that Secretary 
Wilson and the Department of Agriculture clique have been try- 
ing their best to get some agreement that will help to ensure 
their control of the board of food and drug inspection after the 
change in administration. They think that if the new appointee 
were obviously a scientific man, they would not need worry so 
much about his holding the job after Mr. Wilson entered office. 
The usual outcry about scientific men being displaced would be 
raised. Consequently, they are now less keen about the appoint- 
ment of one of the old line food sophisticators as successor to 
Doctor Wiley and would like to find some less prominent person 
who could be put forward as a “scientist.” It seems to have 
been thought that Doctor Alsberg would fill this bill. This is 
entirely without criticism of Doctor Alsberg and probably the 
opinions formed in some quarters as to his availability for the 
place do him a great injustice. Few persons know ‘him, as he 
has not figured prominently in any of the Department work, and 
it is hard to say what he would do. The chief thing against 
him is that he seems to have been put forward by the old line 
clique in the Department. 


RESIDENT TAFT will have to act soon on the appointment 

if he expects to get a new man in before the change of 
administration. Just there is the difficulty of the situation. No- 
body wants to take the place for the fag end of Taft’s term with 
the uncertainty whether he would be able to hang on after Mr. 
Wilson enters office or not, the chances being against him in that 
matter. The understanding is that President-elect Wilson wishes 
to reorganize the whole pure food administration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and that he does not intend to put up with 
any of the irregularities and favoritism that have been the staple 
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of the doings there. He will need the services of a strong man 
who intends to rectify the conditions and it is understood that 
there will be special attempt to secure real application of the 
law to drugs and medicines. President-elect Wilson is under- 
stood to have given careful study to the conditions and to be 
determined to check the sale of patent medicines of the baser 
sort, so far as he can. In consonance with his purpose he is 
expected to urge upon Congress the enactment of some stringent 
legislation looking in the same direction. It is believed that if 
Dr. H. W. Wiley does not become Secretary of Agriculture he 
will be asked to succeed himself and to apply the food and drugs 
act as he deems best, at the same time shaping legislation from 
the administrative standpoint and with the aid of the Executive 
urging it upon Congress. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
present Secretary of Agriculture finds it hard to get hold of any 
one who wants to take the place for two or three months. 


THE MARKET VALUE OF NEAT DRESS 


RUGGISTS as a class are too apt to think themselves ex: 
empt from the law of appearances. Too many think that 
cleaning out a percolator is an excuse for dirty hands when 
called to wait on a customer, or that the inevitably dirty tasks of 
the drug store are a good reason for wearing old clothes during 
working hours. Nothing is farther from the truth than these 
ideas nowadays; clothing of good cut and good material is 
within the means of almost everybody, and therefore if a busi- 
ness man does not dress himself neatly the carelessness of his 
dress is usually considered to be an indication of his careless- 
ness in business. Clothes do not make the man, but they cer- 
tainly make him look better to other people, and it is human 
nature to judge a man by his appearance; cven the condition 
of an old friend can be fairly accurately judged by his neatness 
in dress or the reverse. 

The druggist, of all business men, should be careful of his 
dress and appearance, for he is supposed to be engaged in 
work that requires the greatest cleanliness and neatness. A 
dirty hand reached out to receive a prescription is not apt to im- 
press the new customer with a favorable idea of the condition 
of things at the prescription counter, nor does the sight of a 
soiled collar and dirty shirt impress very pleasantly a woman 
who wants some dainty toilet preparation made up. The fixed 
habit of always appearing neat and cleanly is one of the best 
assets that a druggist can have, for it not only causes his cus- 
tomers to form a good opinion of him, but it also increases his 
own self respect and consequently ability. Let’ a man put on a 
dirty old suit of working clothes and be encountered by a 
stranger, or even an acquaintance, his first impulse is to make 
an excuse or apology for his appearance, recognizing instinc- 
tively that he will be mentally judged by the character of his 
clothing. The truth is that if a druggist does not respect him- 
self and his calling enough to appear neat and clean in dress, 
he cannot expect other people to respect him or his calling. 
One of the reasons why druggists are derided when they claim 
recognition as professional men is that so many of them habitu- 
ally dress shabbily and are not personally neat, any old suit of 
clothes being good enough to wear in the store. 

This may sound extreme, but consider it. The popular idea 
of a professional man is one neatly dressed, with clean linen, 
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well polished shoes, etc., in short, a man who takes care of his 
personal appearance and who always appears dressed like a gen- 
tleman, in quiet taste. Of course there is a lot of dirty work to 
be done in the drug store, not as much nowadays as formerly, 
but there is little excuse for the druggist, proprietor or clerk 
to habitually appear in dirty linen or in sloppy, illfitting clothes. 
Another thing, the prosperity of a business man is largely judged 
by his clothes. If he always appears in a neat well fitting suit, 
fresh linen, necktie, etc., in good taste, the people who do busi- 
ness with him unconsciously form the opinion that he must be 
prosperous and that his habits and character are good. The 
druggist may be deeply learned and truly ethical, but if he goes 
around his store in a shabby suit, with an ink and drug stained 
linen coat, and unkempt hair and hands, his friends might know 
of his genius and overlook his dress, but the casual customer 
will be more apt to notice the dress than the genius. Nowadays 
the drug store is a place of beauty, of polished glass, marble 
and glittering show cases full of daintily wrapped goods; a slov- 
enly dressed clerk or proprietor is out of place there. 


THE CONGRESS OF SURGEONS 


HE third annual clinical congress of surgeons of North 
America, which was held in New York during the week of 
November 11, while offering little that is of direct interest to 
pharmacists, was a most inspiring occasion to the surgeon. The 
clinics, operating rooms, and laboratories of all sorts connected 
with the colleges, hospitals and sanitariums of New York, were 
all thrown open to the visiting surgeons, who had an opportunity 
to see a very wide range of operations performed by a vast army 
of skillful operators. It was estimated that as many as five hun- 
dred operations were performed in one day with a large and at- 
tentive audience in each case. Something like three thousand 
surgeons were gathered from every section of North America. 
Canada alone furnishing a delegation of over four hundred. The 
evenings were devoted to general meetings where special ad- 
dresses were delivered by eminent surgeons, including one Eng- 
lishman and two Germans. The audiences on these occasions 
numbered over two thousand and the intense interest with which 
the lecturers were followed showed that every one of the hear- 
ers fully appreciated the advantages which the occasion offered 
for extending his field of knowledge. 

Nearly all the speakers at the evening meetings showed 
themselves not only masters of surgery, but of the English 
language, and several in the logical arrangement of the matter 
presented, the forceful directness and the purity of their diction. 
showed themselves to be masters of style as well. The feature 
in the addresses, however, and in the entire meeting which most 
impressed the hearers was the lofty idealism which prompted 
the speakers, the stern devotion to truth for truth’s sake, the 
aspiration to be helpful, the determination to give to the race 
the very best service possible, and the general attitude of altru- 
ism and the sinking of self in science. Attendance at such a 
gathering cannot but be a most helpful inspiration to every 
physician, and indeed every man, whether physician or not, who 
was privileged to hear the papers read at these meetings and to 
observe the fine ideals of the speakers, would himself be inspired 
to higher planes of thought and to a better appreciation of the 
good which is in the medical profession. 
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The Papyrus Ebers 


Its Derivation, 


the History of Its Discovery and a Review of Parts of Its 


Contents by the Translator 


BY CARL H. VON KLEIN, Ph.D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


T is nearly two score of years since the Papyrus Ebers first 
came to light; it took one-half of that time until some 
English-speaking scholar became enthused and began its transla- 
tion, which took the other twenty years to finish, and which 
will shortly be published. 


Derivation of the Title 


The papyrus is named after George Ebers, late Professor of 
Egyptology at the University of Leipsic, renowned for his Egyp- 
tian novels and other Egypto- 
logical writings, who was born 
in 1837 and died in 1808. 

The term papyrus comes 
from the botanical name Cy- 
perus Papyrus of Linnzus. 
This plant grew in the shape 
of a tree about 10 feet high, 
and about 5 inches in thickness 
at the butt; the stem is trian- 
gular. Our term paper is a 
direct derivation from papyrus 
The plant has played a part of 
great importance in the history 
of writing material. 

The mode of making papyri 
was this: The interior of the 
stalks of the plants, after the 
rind had been removed, was 
cut into thin slices in the di- 
rection of their length, and 
these being laid on a flat board 
in succession similar slices 
were placed over them at right 
angles, and their surfaces being 
cemented together by a sort of 
glue, and subjected to a proper 
degree of pressure and well 
dried, the papyrus was com- 
pleted, and ready to be used. The length of the slices depended, 
of course, on the breadth of the intended sheet, as that of the 
sheet on the number of slices placed in succession beside each 
other, so that though the breadth was limited the papyrus might 
be extended to an indefinite length to form a roll, taking the 
place of our modern books. 

The Egyptians used black ink for their text, each sentence 
beginning with red ink; or rubric, from the term rubrum, red. 
Each sheet forms a column in thickly written characters stand- 
ing out in a species of bas relief, and finally to be read with the 
greatest of ease, as there are no stops. A difficulty, however, 
is found in joining the letters in making out the words, and in 
discovering the sense of the phrase. All the papyri that have 
been found under ground are well preserved. Any one who 
appreciates the conserving power of the sand together with 
the hot dry air in the almost rainless region of the Valley of 
the Nile can understand this; these conditions have largely 
aided in the preservation of the tender vegetable fibre of the 
plant. 

The writing of the papyrus is hieratic or sacerdotal, which 
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characters stand in about the same relation to the hieroglyphics 
as does our writing to the printed text. 


Discovery of the Ebers Papyrus 


No better history can be attempted than the one given by 
the illustrious Ebers himself, which possesses all the character- 
istics of a romance. 

In the winter of 1872-73 George Ebers and his friend, Ludwig 
Stern, of the University of Leipsic, spent several months at 
Thebes in quest of rare docu- 
ments. For some time the 
two scientists made their 
dwelling place in one of the 
tombs of Abd-el-Gurnah, and 
associated daily with the 
Arabs of Luxor. A wealthy 
citizen of that place showeil 
Ebers the antiquities which he. 
little by little, had obtained 
from a fellah, on the other 
side of the Nile. 

One day he exhibited one 
of those texts that are known 
under the name of “shai-en- 
sensen,” and a wooden Osiris 
statuette, in which a papyrus 
was well concealed. As an 
Arab did not trust himself to 
unfold the perishable manu- 
script, Ebers bore in mind the 
“shai-en-sensen” and let its 
possessor know that similar 
texts had been found, and that 
he could not consider its pur- 
chase without seeing the con- 
tents of this papyrus, but that 
if he had anything really val- 
uable or rare to offer him, he 
would not hesitate to pay himwell for it. 

The next day the Arab sent for Ebers and took from a tin 
case a well preserved papyrus roll. According to the statement 
of the Egyptian possessor, the papyrus was found in a tomb in 
the so called Il Assitit part of the necropolis of Thebes, between 
the legs of a mummy. Since the finder of the latter was dead, it 
was impossible to find the particular tomb that formerly con- 
tained the treasure. 

The manuscript was unfolded, and on close inspection Ebers 
made the startling discovery that it was a document of great 
value and in an unusual condition of preservation. Ebers says 
he can with difficulty describe the impression that the precious. 
delightfully written and undamaged memorial made on him. The 
first lines on which his eyes fell belonged to a fragment of a 
calendar that he had known for a long time. This little docu- 
ment, so very important to the Egyptian chronology, was years 
ago shown to the renowned Egyptologists, Diimdren, Naville, 
Burgsch, Eisenlohr, and in 1870 to Ebers himself, in a copy be- 
longing to a Mr. Smith, an American inhabitant of Luxor, who 
maintained that he was the possessor of an extensive medical 
papyrus. Because of an affection of the eyes, contracted while 
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copying inscriptions, Ebers could not study the Smith copies; 
hence Professor Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg, succeeded in obtain- 
ing a drawing (by means of tracing) of the fragment of calen- 
dar which was then regularly advertised in a periodical devoted 
to the Egyptian language and archeology, but without success. 

Outside of the fragment of calendar, not a line of the papyrus 
was known. Mr. Smith claimed to have possessed a roll from 
which he had copied the fragment of the calendar, while, in 
reality, he possessed only a copy, which was the product of his 
own handwriting. 

Thus Ebers knew that he was now in the presence of the true 
possessor of the precious memorial, and he resolved from the 
first to obtain it. The required price was high, but not higher 
than that paid for less handsome papyri. The same winter an 
Englishman of the British Museum was traveling through Egypt, 
and being aware of the treasure at Thebes, intended to purchase 
the same from Mr. Smith, whom he believed t'-= true possessor. 
Ebers longed to possess the ment 
document himself, but had not 
the means to meet the de- 
mands of the owner, who was 
not altogether aware of its 
full value. However, receiv- 
ing the financial assistance 
graciously advanced to him by 
Max Giinther, privy councillor 
of commerce at Leipsic, then 
visiting the Egyptian monu- 
ments, Ebers purchased the 
treasured papyrus. 

With the newly acquired 
treasure on board, they sailed 
for Cairo, where they had an 
opportunity to glance over the 
contents of the fragile roll. 
His friend, Professor Stern, 
remained behind. Ebers trav- 
eled homeward, and took with 
him the papyrus, which he later 
showed and explained to His 
Majesty, the lamented King 
John of Saxony, a man of let- 
ters in the broadest sense of 
the term. It was finally turned 
over to the University of 
Leipsic for safe keeping. 

In order better to preserve 
the valuable antiquity, and so 
that it may be shown to the 
many visitors, it has been cut 
into twenty-nine pieces of dif- 
ferent sizes. Each piece lies 
under a glass, so as to avoid pasting. Those written on both 
sides are placed between two glasses. 


Description of the Papyrus 


When Ebers came into possession of the papyrus it con- 
sisted of a single, tightly rolled piece of the finest yellow-brown 
papyrus. The width of the document was 30 centimeters, and 
the length of the written part 20.23 meters. No other papyrus 
known to Egyptologists is better preserved. 

The text of this perfect ancient record is divided into col- 
umns, each of which is numbered. The column numbers are 
placed over the first line in the middle of each column, which 
contains either twenty-one or twenty-two lines. With the ex- 
ception of columns three to twenty-one, which are considerably 
smaller, the columns are 22 centimeters in width, and run from 
1 to 98, and in the back from 99 to 110. Singularly, the num- 
bers 28 and 29 are missing, although the text continues uninter- 
ruptedly. The omission is explained on the ground that the 
Egyptians considered t10 to be a perfect number, and by this 
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means the writer was enabled to complete his book with the 
required number of pages. 

There is no lack of figures in the text, and only a few that 
are repeated time and again, and they are written in red to 
denote the quantity of the medicament to be used, while the 
prescriptions are in black. Another patticular feature of the 
pagination is that up to column sixty the same hand paged the 
papyrus; while another scribe continued the pagination in a 
different manner, although the text shows that it was written 
throughout by one person only. The second pagination may be 
the work of the physician who added his 6 signature after many 
a prescription, or the purist, who wisely added his signature in 
paler ink, when that of the physician was omitted. 


The Script 
The script in which the Ebers Papyrus is written is extraor- 
dinarily regular, partly in black and partly in red ink. This 


form of writing is known as 
the hieratic, and is one of 
three forms used by the ancient 
Egyptians. The others are the 
hieroglyphic and the demotic. 
The hieratic is the cursive 
form of Egyptian writing, and 
is chiefly used in sacred and 
medical papyri and on wooden 
coffins. The hieratic form 
came into use during or prior 
to the first dynasty. The 
characters are usually written 
from right to left. The in- 
“vention of this script was at- 
tributed to Thoth (the Greek 
Hermes), and it was in con- 
stant use up to about 100B. C. 
About 300 A. D. all knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the 
characters had died out, and it 
was not until the discovery in 
1709 of the Rosetta Stone (by 
Boussard, a French artillery 
officer) that any real progress 
was made in their decipher- 
ment. 

Rubric, or red, occurs in 
almost every heading through- 
out the papyrus. Also in the 
statement of the disorder for 
which a medical prescription 
is to follow. Those headings, 
or rubrics, as they are called, 
show the use of red colors for 

such purposes in the most remote antiquity. Doctor Christen 
in a chemical analysis of this red coloring found it to contain 
red lead. 
Age of the Papyrus 

The exact date of the writing of this papyrus has not yet 
been established. Various opinions exist. The calendar which is 
on the outside of the papyrus refers to the eighteenth dynasty, in 
the sixteenth century B. C. and bears the following inscription: 
“In the ninth year of His Majesty the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Amonophis I. the Everlasting.” Before the last epithet 
is the framed name of the king. 


The Date of the Transcription 
According to Lenormant, a royal library was established at 
Thebes 1670 B. C. (near the place where the Ebers Papyrus was 
found) under the direction of Amen-em-an, who took great pride 
in transcribing fragile papyri, which were at that time falling 
into decay. Therefore, it is possible that the Ebers Papyrus was 
either compiled, revised or rewritten in 1552 B. C., or 118 years 
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after the establishment of the library. There is still another im- 
portant supposition concerning the Ebers Papyrus. According 
to the discoverer’s opinion, it is identical with the hermitic books, 
which are quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus. 

The latter is said to be the greatest of all works deposited 
in the tomb of Osymandias at Thebes, which, according to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, contained 20,000 volumes. Among these were the 
forty-two hermetic books described by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
six of which were medical works, on the structure of the body, 
on disease, on instruments, on medicine, on the eye, and on 
women. 

Hippocrates of Cos, who for twenty-three hundred years has 
been known to the world as the Father of Medicine, and as an 
original observer, no longer possesses this distinction. It has 
been wrested from the ancient Greek by the discovery of this 
papyrus of a date so remote as almost to place Hippocrates 
within the ranks of modern physicians. 

The Ebers Papyrus, therefore, opens a new era for the his- 
tory of medicine and pharmacology. The work discloses an as- 
tonishing knowledge of a great variety of remedies, and shows 
that four or five thousand years before Christ there were learned 
men in Egypt who could make intelligent observations of disease, 
combine complicated prescriptions and use them with judgment. 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the literary, scientific and his- 
torical importance of this wonderful papyrus, the most complete 
compendium of Egyptian medical science that is left to us, and we 
must acknowledge the fact that the copy of the Ebers Papyrus 
is the genesis of medicine. 


Contents of the Papyrus 

A large portion of the diseases known to modern medical 
science are carefully classified and their symptoms minutely de- 
scribed. Mention is made of the following organs and their 
diseases, with its treatment: Diseases of the abdomen, of the 
bladder and urinary organs, diseases of the rectum and anus, 
diseases of the chest and respiratory organs, diseases of the 
heart, of the eye, of the ears, of the nose, of the head and neck, 
diseases of the scalp, diseases of the face, tongue, teeth, skin, of 
the blood, arteries, veins, nerves, sores, wounds, burns, diseases 
of the limbs, of the female genitals, maternity, hygiene, etc. Not 
only diseases causing suffering to mankind claimed the physi- 
cian’s care in those days, but he had also to consider the toilet. 
Seventy-four prescriptions pertain to hair washes, dyes, oils and 
depilatories. After duly reflecting on important anamnestic facts, 
on the subjective disturbances or disorders, and the objective 
or demonstrable changes, the physician prescribed the treatment, 
and a remedy which was either aimed at the principal subjective 
disturbance of the patient, or at the most striking objective, 
manifested, symptoms of the disease which were often re- 
garded as the disease itself, It is not probable than in difficult 
cases consultations were held. 

In this papyrus are mentioned over 700 different substances 
from the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms which act as 
stimulants, sedatives, motor excitants, motor depressants, nar- 
cotics, hypnotics, analgesics, anodynes, antispasmodics. mydri- 
atics, myotics, expectorants, tonics, dentifrices, sialogogues, anti- 
siatics, refrigerants, emetics, antiemetics, carminatives, cathartics, 
purgatives, astringents, cholagogues, anthelmintics, restoratives, 
hematics, alteratives, antipyretics, antiphlogistics, antiperiodics, 
diuretics, diluents, diaphoritics, sudorifics, anhidrotics, emmena- 
gogues, oxytocics, ecbolics, galaetagogues, irritants, ischarotics, 
caustics, styptics, hemostatics, emollients, demulents, protectives, 
antizymotics, disinfectants, deodorants, parasiticides, antidotes 
and antagonists. 

Medicines are directed to be administered internally in the 
form of decoctions, infusions, injections, pills, tablets, troches, 
capsules, powders, potions and inhalations; and externally as 
lotions, ointments, plasters, etc. They are to be eaten, drunk, 
masticated or swallowed, to be taken often once only—often for 
many days—and the time is occasionally designated—to be taken 
mornings, evenings or at bedtime. Formulas to disguise bad 
tasting medicaments are also given. 
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The papyrus contains numerous other subjects pertaining to 
the practice of medicine and pharmacology. The compounded 
prescriptions in these papyri furnish us evidence that a dis- 
tinct class of apothecaries existed among the ancient Egyptians, 
who were cultivated pharmacists. 

Certainly more competency was required of the ancient phar- 
macists than of those of our day, for the former had to make 
their own pills, extracts, infusions, etc., as we can find no proof 
that there existed manufacturing chemists. Their prescriptions 
were composed of many ingredients and many remedies. Evi- 
dently there existed in ancient Egypt, nearly 7,000 years ago, a 
civilization in which medical knowledge was in a high state of 
cultivation and in which the foundation of our present system of 
medicine was established. 

A careful study of this papyrus will convince the student that 
the medicine and the pharmacology of today is essentially the 
medicine of the ancient Egyptians. Certainly it was in a crude 
state and on the same footing as our wearing apparel, both in 
custom and in fashion, Man has always covered his nakedness 
from the day that Adam ate of the apple. Garments have de- 
veloped from the leaf covering to our present style of dress. In 
our latest advancement of civilization we have doffed the turban 
and donned the hat; we have cast aside the chiton and have clad 
ourselves in the frock; we have dispensed with the kilt and 
adopted trousers; we have thrust aside the sandal and have re- 
placed it with the shoe. A similar evolution has taken place in 
medicine. New garbs adorn anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
botany, chemistry and materia medica in general, but the funda- 
mental principles of curing disease still remain the same. Even 
the various methods in the practise of medicine have not 
changed. 

Three Classes of Physicians 


From all historical accounts and from the contents and lan- 
guage of this papyrus we have evidence that the ancient Egyp- 
tians had three different classes of physicians—the regular, the 
priest physicians and the conjurers, just the same as we have to- 
day. Our advancement consists merely in a greater variety. We 
have regulars, irregulars, faith healers, and many others too 
numerous to mention. 

In order to show the nature of medicinal remedies used in 
these old days I will give a synopsis. The first column and the 
first five lines of the second consist of an introductory preface 
and an incantation: The beginning of the incantation of the ap- 
plication of medicaments for all parts of the body of a person 
reads thus: “I went forth from Heliopolis with the priests of the 
great Temple, the sovereign of thought, the governors of eternity 
and salvation. I went forth from Sais with the motherly god- 
desses, who secured me protection. Words were inspired in me 
by the Lord of all, to drive away the sufferings of all the gods 
and the deadly diseases of every sort, whose.many incantations 
are from this my head, from this my neck, from these my arms, 
from these my limbs, from this my flesh in order to destroy the 
sorcery of the rulers who permitted disease to enter, this my 
flesh, bewitching these my members, so that it penetrates into this 
my flesh, into this my head, into these my arms, into my body,” 
etc. 

Column xxv reads. thus: “If thou seest a person, whose ex- 
crement is in hardened masses, his belly is therewith hard and 
it will be indurated in his stor:ach. It is the excrement in his 
belly that can find no way to come out, it has no way to come 
out, It becomes putrid in his belly if it does not come out. 
It is in compact, not in serpentine masses, but it is in Iumps. 
If he evacuates it then he will get well immediately, if he does 
not evacuate it in serpentine form, then make thou for him a 
purgative, so that he immediately becomes well.” 

On column xxxvi is the beginning of a chapter on appen- 
dicitis: “If thou examinest a person who has an obstruction in 
his stomach, he feels a heaviness when he takes food, his belly 
is constipated, his heart is faint when he walks, like a person 
who suffers from inflammation in the anus, then examine him 
in a reclining position. Findest thou that his belly is inflamed, 
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his stomach is hard, then say thou of it: ‘This is a liver com- 
plaint.” Make for him a secret herb remedy prescribed by the 
Healer. . If thou examinest a person whose stomach is 
affected, all his limbs are heavy, as one attacked with palsy, then 
lay thy hand on his stomach and findest thou that his stomach 
is swollen and that goes hither and thither under thy fingers, 
then say thou of it: ‘There is a defect in the digestion of food. 
Let him have no more food. Make for him a perfect purgative.’ 

If thou examinest a person who has internal obstruction and 
an inclination to vomit, the disease in his sides is like balls of 
excrement, then danger is developing in his sides, and it is his 
stomach that is obstructed. Order for him the following sooth- 
ing remedy to drink: Fresh gruel, boiled in oil; honey; absynth, 
1/32; juniper berries, 1/16; cottonseed, %. Added to it, boiled 
together and to be drunk for four days.” 

On column Ixxxiii there is evidently a shotgun prescription 
and one that we read about. “Another to make the sinues flex- 
ible: Doumpalm fruit, 1; beans, 1; amaagrains, 1; onions, 1; 
chips of the cedar tree, 1; chips of the mulberry tree, 1; chips 
of the willow, 1; chips of the dwarf jujube, 1; chips of the 
sycamore, 1; chips of the man tree, 1; resin of acanthus, 1; resin 
of dwarf jujube, 1; resin of palm tree, 1; resin of the sycamore, 
1; red grain, 1; berries of the palm tree, 1; white oil, 1; goose 
oil, 1; pig excrement, 1; juniper berries, 1; myrrh, 1; garlic, 1; 
field nard, 1; cyprus pods, 1; watermelon, 1; tan plant, 1; fennel, 
“1; lettuce leaf of the delta, 1; flax waste, 1; sea salt, 1; min- 
eral salt, 1; anabasis leaf, 1; red lead; colcothar, 1; natron, 1; 
cow’s fat, 1; cottonseed, 1. Combined into one and to be ap- 
plied as a plaster.” 


Curious Cases of Incompatibility 


In a recent issue of the American Journal of Pharmacy at- 
tention is drawn to the fact that an incompatibility between a 
medicine given internally and one applied externally may cause 
undesirable epidermal manifestations. Reference is made to a 
case in which hydrogen peroxide was applied externally, while 
potassium iodide was given internally. The result was a severe 
burning of the skin, the cause of which was not discovered for 
some little time. In another instance a colorless tincture of 
iodine, taken internally, in conjunction with an ointment of 
ammoniated mercury, externally applied, caused severe irritation 
of the skin, which was attributed to the toxic action of mercuric 
iodide. Other illustrations might be given of the importance of 
avoiding such cases of incompatibility. Thus, sulphur given in- 
ternally and a solution of mercury used externally may be ex- 
pected to cause a deposit of black mercuric sulphide in the skin. 
These instances are of great interest to physicians, as they afford 
an explanation of phenomena which might sometimes be attrib- 
uted to idiosyncrasy or some other cause, except the right one. 

Within the last few months an interesting case arose at St. 
Paul, Minn. A lady had used a certain advertised face cream 
for the purpose of removing freckles, and she was horrified to 
find that her face became variegated in color from yellow to 
brown and then to black. Since many creams of this nature 
contain some form of mercury it is probable that the trouble was 
caused by a chemical reaction between the ingredients of the 
cream and some medicinal substance she may have been taking 
at the same time. These illustrations emphasize the danger of 
indiscriminate self medication; they further show that care should 
be taken not to use mercurial creams when undergoing certain 
courses of internal medication. The apparently harmless sulphur 
lozenge or compound licorice powder may cause much chagrin 
and discomfort, if not danger, when taken into the system at a 
time when a favorite brand of toilet cream is being used. 








Salt in Ice Cream. 

The addition of a little table salt to ice cream before freezing 
brings out the flavor in a surprising manner, especially such 
heavy flavors as vanilla and chocolate, overcoming the cloying 
taste and giving the cream individuality. Care must be taken, 
however, not to add enough salt to make its taste noticeable. 
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GIVE THE CLERK HIS OPPORTUNITY 


By Witt1am Epwarp Park. 
66’T"HE average clerk nowadays isn’t worth his hire,” a mer- 
chant told me the other day. “He wants the highest 
wages and the shortest hours, and tries to escape with the least 
amount of work possible.” 

In short, the clerk, like other humans, desires to buy his 
wages in the cheapest and sell his labor in the dearest market. 
This merchant, sighing for a return of the good old days-of 
apprenticeship, voiced a complaint quite frequently heard. Even 
in the drug trade, where, in many cases, the clerk is also a 
druggist in training, are whispers of the same difficulty. 

But is the fault all the clerk’s? 

Of the thousands of young men and boys who every year 
take up clerking a small percentage are imbued with eager en- 
thusiasm for some particular line of trade. Such clerks go 
right ahead. If they make mistakes, they are mistakes due to 
eagerness to accomplish rather than unwillingness to try. 

The larger percentage of new clerks have merely a hazy 
notion of their ultimate objective. Their chief and immediate 
desire is to earn a living and a little extra. 

No clerk—not even the enthusiast—can train himself. The 
enthusiast is the most responsive to outside training. Hence, it 
pays the employer to make the clerk an enthusiast if possible; 
and interest in his work is the basis of all enthusiasm. 

The great underlying factor in training a clerk is to get him 
interested; not merely interested in the store, but also in the 
particular line of trade in which he is engaged. Anything 
tending to fill him with enthusiasm for handling hardware or 
drugs or groceries or whatever commodity he is selling will 
make him a better clerk, a great deal more useful to his em- 
ployer and infinitely more useful to himself. And the thing to 
arouse his interest is to get him actually working. 

“Train the clerk,” says one commentator. But training isn’t 
merely a matter of telling him things on the one hand or of 
making him do things on the other. The most successful trainer 
of clerks I know of, far from driving or ordering his subor- 
dinates about, rarely lifts his voice above a conversational tone; 
and as for information, he prefers to have the clerk seek it out 
for himself. His favorite training stunt is to chat with the clerk 
for a few minutes now and then, with a view to showing him that 
his habit of doing things thoroughly and well is worth even 
more to the clerk than to his employer, and that information 
picked up and selling methods learned are alike assets worth 
more than dollars and cents. 

It’s hard to train clerks—that’s the downright truth of the 
matter. But they can’t be trained by wishing them trained, any 
more than a clerk can become a successful merchant by wishing 
himself upward. Both clerk and employer have to get right 
down to business to make a start; and the employer, the chap 
to whom the clerk naturally looks for an example, must make 
the start first. Get the clerk interested in the business, encour- 
age him to think things out for himself, and a decent measure 
of efficiency will follow as a matter of course. 





Removing Grease from Wooden 
Counters or Floors 


Sometimes in making cold cream or other greasy prepara- 
tions some of it may be spilled on the floor or table, thus making 
a greasy stain. If cold water is poured at once on the melted 
fats or heated oils this will congeal them and prevent them from 
penetrating into the pores of the wood, the saturation of th: 
wood with water also aiding in preventing absorption of the fa: 
or oil. The fatty matter can then easily be scraped off the wood 
surface with a spatula and the final cleaning be done by rubbing 
with dry powdered pumice stone. Soap or alkali should not be 
used for removing grease stains from wood, as both make the 
fatty matter partly soluble and hence cause it to be more deeply 
absorbed by the porous wood. 
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The Parcels Post a Benefit 
to the Retail Druggist 


Will Benefit Not Harm the Retail Druggist—How the Druggist May Profit by the New Law 


RE SFR SOS TORT ATLA PRI BURN Jone me 


BY FREDERICK F. INGRAM 
Detroit, Mich. 


fi 
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Mr. Ingram, a country druggist himself, at the beginning of his busi- 
ness life, has long advocated the passage of a parcels post measure. The 
Michigan Pharmaceutical Association endorsed the parcels post movement. 
Many other druggists have believed in it, although it had been actively 
opposed by the American Pharmaceutical Association, by the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, and by many state pharmaceutical associa- 
tions. As an influential member of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and later as chairman of its committee on 
transportation, Mr. Ingram has for many years actively supported the 
parcels post movement. He has always taken the ground that the estab- 
lishment of a parcels post would prove a blessing to the small dealers in 
country towns. Now that the project is about to be put into effect, Mr. 
Ingram points out the advantages which the retail druggist will derive from 








it. Suggestions regarding the methods of profiting by the parcels post in 


F. F. INGRAM. 


HE parcels post is going to be a good thing for the retail 
druggist whether he be in city or country. After years of 
agitation, so great was the power of the express and railroad 
companies in Washington that congress did not grant a hearing 
on the parcels post until a little over a year ago, From that 
time on the prospects for favorable legislation brightened and 
the hearings that followed each other in quick succession un- 
masked its opponents who had been parading themselves under 
the guise of retail country dealers. These hearings placed the 
railroad and express companies on the defensive, stripped them 
of their masks and forced them to defend the indefensible. The 
net result to date is a notice from the interstate commerce com- 
mission reducing express rates from 15 to 50 percent., to take 
effect at a near date, and the passing of this parcels post law. 
As chairman of the transportation committee of the Manu- 
facturing Perfumers’ Association, I attended some of the hear- 
ings at Washington. The opponents of the parcels post, includ- 
ing the corporation lawyers, gave their testimony as representa- 
tives of retail merchants’ associations, mainly hardware, imple- 
ment, vehicle and lumber lines. 

In my report of the hearing to the Manufacturing Perfumers’ 
Association I quoted from the testimony of the opponents of the 
parcels post verbatim. The friends of the parcels post consid- 
ered that this testimony of the opposition, if given wide pub- 
licity would create public sentiment in favor of the proposed 
law, so accordingly some 35,000 copies of this report were print- 
ed and given wide circulation. 

This testimony developed the fact that the country merchants’ 
grievances, which had been painted so vividly by the corporation 
lawyers, were the natural outcome of a transportation condition 
that prevented the country dealer getting any goods unless he 
ordered 100 pounds at a time or at least paid the freight on 
100 pounds and by trade agreements, particularly in the hard- 
ware, vehicle, implement and lumber dealers—heavy goods that 
could not be shipped by parcels post anyhow—that compelled the 
retail country merchant so often to pay for goods more than the 
same goods were sold for at retail by the big catalogue houses. 

The remedy manifestly was not to deny the country merchant 
cheap transportation but to appeal to the Sherman anti-trust law 
and seek to abolish these trade agreements that compelled the 


building up a local mail order business were printed in the AMERICAN 
Drucetst for October. 


country merchant to do business at such a tremendous disadvan- 
tage. 

When the Postal Express Federation, an organization of busi 
ness men, farmers and manufacturers, was formed, the late 
J, L. Hudson, of Detroit, was named president and George P. 
Hampton, of New York, secretary, and I was made chairman 
of the executive committee. As chairman of this important 
committee I spent some time in the nation’s capitol and in the 
next paragraphs will explain just what this new measure means 
and just how it will benefit the retail druggist, 

3efore we enter into the merits and benefits of this new law, 
let us first understand fully what it is. Section 8 of an act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, reads as follows: 


“That hereafter fourth’ class mail matter shall embrace 

all other matter, including farm and factory products, not 
now embraced by law in either first, second or third class, 
not exceeding eleven pounds in weight, nor greater in size 
than seventy-two inches in length and girth combined, not 
in any form likely to injure the persqn of any postal em- 
ployee or damage the mail equipment or other mail matter 
and not of a character perishable within a period reasonably 
required for transportation and delivery the Postmas- 
ter General shall have power, subject to the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission after investigation, to re- 
form from time to time such classification, weight limit, 
rates, etc., in order to promote the service and insure ade- 
quate revenue. The Postmaster General shall make pro- 
vision by regulation for the indemnification of shippers, for 
shipment injured or lost, by insurance or otherwise, and, 
when desired, for the collection on delivery of the postage 
and price of the article shipped, fixing such charges as may 
be necessary to pay the cost of such additional services. 
That a joint committee of six persons (members of con- 
gress) . . . shall be appointed by the president of the sen- 
ate, and the speaker with full power to appoint clerks, sten- 
ographers and experts to assist in further inquiry. 
That the Postmaster General and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall furnish data, etc. . . . For the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of this committee the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars is hereby appropriated. The 
committee shal! report fully to congress at the earliest date 
possible.” 


Then, of course, the question of rates was all important. Our 
postal laws have heretofore limited us to four pounds at the rate of 
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one cent an ounce, but on mail to and from foreign countries 
the rate was only 34c an ounce and we could send up to eleven 
pounds. If we wished to send a four pound package anywhere 
in the United States it cost sixty-four cents in postage. We 
could send this same package to Japan or any foreign country 
for forty-eight cents. Some system was therefore necessary to 
give the residents of our nation at least equal privileges with 
foreign nations. The zone system was finally adopted. 

The zone system provides that all shipments are subject to 
one of eight rates, determined by distance, and the charges are 
paid by sticking postage stamps on the package, or, when desired, 
the collection of the charges on delivery, the first zone to in- 
clude a radius of fifty miles, the second 150 miles and so on up 
to 1,800 miles, Indexes and maps are now being prepared and 
are to be furnished postmasters and shippers that show in a 
moment the proper rate from any town to any other, something 
we have never been able to get from the express companies. 

Special rates were provided for rural route and city delivery 
in Section 8 as follows: 

“All matter mailed at the post office from which a rural 
route starts, for delivery on such route, or mailed at any 
point on such route for delivery at any other point thereon, 
or at the office from which the route starts, or on any rural 
route starting therefrom, and on all matter mailed at a city 
carrier office, or at any point within its delivery limits, for 
delivery by carriers from that office, or at any office for local 
delivery, five cents for the first pound or fraction of a pound 
and one cent for each additional pound or fraction of a 
pound.” 

The following table shows in condensed form just what the 
actual zone rates are: 


Each 
First additional Eleven 
pound. pound. pounds 
Rural route and city delivery ........ $.05 $.01 $.15 
PTE Gis< sine asosiensesneear 05 .03 35 
eS re eee: 06 04 46 
eee er 07 05 57 
ay INE 6 rs een sn ctewseeces es .06 
ee eee ee 09 .07 79 
2 ere ee ere 10 .09 1.00 
ETI iis cvco cena enaecaesee AI .10 I.1I 
eee a2 12 1.32 


The parcels post is not new. For years it has been a great 
success and convenience in the postal department of foreign 
countries. Germany owes much of her great commercial ad- 
vances in recent years to her perfected parcels post system, both 
domestic and foreign, which extends to the uttermost parts of 
the earth and at rates much lower than provided in our new law. 
German goods of light weight go over the world at ridiculously 
low parcels post rates where ours can not go at all. In no in- 
stance have there been any grounds for complaint by the small 
merchant. 

When the eleven pound limit was fixed upon, it was found 
that the average weight of a parcel would be about five pounds. 
I present an interesting table prepared by Senator Jonathan 
Bourne, father of the Bourne bill, which embodied the parcels 
post law. This table shows the comparative charges of an aver- 
age package of five pounds between the parcels post rate and the 
rates of the express companies. 


Parcels Present 

Zone distance. post rate. express rate. 
ee or $.17 $.25 
ee Per ye ren 35 
SEE icc ives ba bewanuns kee chee tas .27 45 
600 miles .32 .50 
SE ook abel ass scOvacerucs when a7 .60 
EME fc o4 Sot art Sei nicks cue e eae .46 75 
oP So ol aoe one seb ebe er ekeee 51 75 
Over 1800 miles 60 80 


The parcels post law, however, is a compromise and repre- 
sents neither the desires of the parcels post advocates nor their 
opponents. The advocates of a parcels post consider it a great 
victory, because it has put into our laws the principles they con- 
tended for and has established a service which will have great 
influence in bringing about an adequate transportation system 
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adjusted to light weight packages, that in itself will be of great 
advantage to merchants requiring such shipments and now that 
the service is established it will be only a short time when it 
will be greatly improved and the cost further reduced, the ex- 
press companies also adjusting their rates to the competitive 
parcels post rates. 

The bill is likewise a compromise by congress because it 
follows the middle of the road of the contention of those who 
demanded the confiscation of the property of the express com- 
panies for public use, and of those who were opposed to the 
measure in any form. 

The cry has been sounded throughout the land by an opposi- 
tion most carefully organized and liberally financed, mainly by 
the express companies, that the passing of a parcels post law 
meant enriching the big catalogue houses and impoverishing the 
country merchant. As a matter of fact catalogue houses were 
represented in Washington as opposing the parcels post while 
friends of the parcels post who applied to them for assistance 
met with denial. 

Marcus M. Marks, of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, quoted one of the large catalogue houses in opposition, 
and for this reason, “the result would be that instead of shipping 
goods in large bulk it would tend to create a demand for small 
shipments which would increase our expense of doing business.” 

You who have seen the big catalogues sent broadcast to the 
farmers of this country have no doubt noticed the great stress 
that is put upon “club orders.” Efforts are made by all of these 
firms to discourage small shipments, with expressions such as, 
“Railroad companies usually charge no more for carrying 100 
pounds than they do for twenty pounds,” etc. By catalogue, by 
circular and by letter the catalogue houses are continually urging 
their customers to save money by avoiding the cost of small 
weight shipments, getting their friends and neighbors to join so 
as to make a 100 pound lot; that 100 pounds costs less than five 
pounds or ten pounds, etc. There is reason for all this. It costs 
about as much to assemble and ship a little order as it does a 
big one, and their low prices and present profit cannot be con- 
tinued when the parcels post results in compelling them to make 
more shipments for the same amount of business. The cata- 
logue house now increases its business and lowers its cost of 
doing business by taking advantage of the unfair situation forced 
upon the country dealer which the parcels post will enable the 
enterprising country druggist to get out from under. 

It is impossible for the country druggist to carry a stock to 
meet all the requirements of the trade. With the parcels post, 
however, he can sell and deliver any article inquired for, if it is 
known in tfade centers. A post card or the ’phone will get it 
to him at once. 

When the customer comes into your store and asks for a 
certain article you naturally want to supply it. But heretofore 
if it was not in stock you could not satisfy that customer, for it 
would not pay to have the goods sent by express. The parcels 
post will remedy this, it will give you a chance to compete with 
the mail order man. 

Mail a postal to your jobber or the manufacturer and within 
a day or two you will have the article and still make your profit. 
In only rare cases will you have to go beyond the 150 mile limit 
(four cents a pound) to reach a jobber. 

If you are a cross roads dealer (some of our greatest mer- 
chant princes have been), you won’t have to go miles to the 
nearest express office. The parcels post will bring the package 
to your door. 

Think of how a country druggist’s business chances are in- 
creased when he can get immediately for five cents anything 
called for that the jobber carries that weighs not over a pound 
and for seventeen cents or, at the most, twenty-two cents if it 
weighs five pounds. He loses many sales now because he can 
not carry everything called for, but when the parcels post goes 
into effect on January 1 he need miss none, but can supply all 
calls on short notice. Even though he carries a smaller assort- 
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ment he can meet his customers’ every demand and make many 
a profitable sale that under our present limited and expensive 
service is utterly lost. 

In the first clause in Section 8 of the new law, you will notice 
the phrase, “farm and factory products.” This has a significance, 
it means that the post office department must establish new 
methods of business; that it will enable a great deal larger 
variety of merchandise to be carried in the mails than under the 
present rules. Among other things it will require hampers, such 
as are used in European countries where they have the parcels 
post, These hampers will enable the farmer and the merchant 
to transport perishable and breakable products like butter and 
eggs, bottles of drugs, etc. It will enable the druggist to get and 
send by mail liquids and glass and other similar merchandise 
that is now excluded from the mail. 

The new law of course means a great reduction in rates. It 
will bring the express companies to time. Already the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered a big reduction in express 
rates, and as the parcels post system is further perfected, a still 
greater reduction in rates may be expected. The percent. of 
reduction as compared with present rates is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Five Five 

pounds pounds Percent. 

present parcels Reduc- of re- 

Distance. rate. post rate. tion. duction. 
Rural route and city delivery. .$.80 $.09 $.71 88 
EO) SME ZONE osc voces caves 80 17. .63 79 
PEOUGAUE ZONE: 6.656.405 6.00 + 0-9 80 22 58 72 
AOD WINE SORE: occ cc sic ceete 80 3927 {53 66 
GOO: THEE ZONE 5 ons oes os sciseee 80 132 .48 60 
POG SUC ZONE so 84.010 40-40 00% 80 37 43 54 
TAOO MINE ZONE)... 22000000000 80 ‘46 34 42 
BHOO ANUS TONG suiec sess ocenss 80 St .29 36 
Over 1800 miles .............. 80 .60 .20 25 


The parcels post means better service, quicker service and 
more extended service. The express companies serve only the 
cities and some towns (different towns may have different ex- 
press companies when the excessive double or triple express 
charge makes service impossible) ; the parcels post goes wherever 
there is a post office and treats all towns and all patrons alike. 
You can order by parcels post as little as you want and when 
you want it, get it quick, know what it is to cost and that you 
will get your pay promptly if the parcel is lost or damaged in 
the mails. 


TWENTY-FIVE DRUGGISTS AND THEIR 
INCOMES' 


By Harry B. Mason, 
Detroit 


OR years I have been contending that many druggists fail 

to make their stores yield them a sufficient measure of 
profit. In making this statement I am not criticizing druggists 
for the size of their business—that is another story. What I 


A B c D E 

Annual gales .....ccccccccces $26,108 $25,200 $25,150 $25,107 $23,823 
CEC SIOUEE: os'na09:00.000-00008 8,508 8,041 9.377. 12,771 7,327 
Cost Of go0ds. 9010... .c6s00 17,600 17,159 15,773 12,336 16,496 
Rear eee — 4,835 4,719 6,000 6,702 
ee ee erie eee 824 3,206 4,658 6,771 - 
Percentage gross profit(on sales) 32%, % 32% 37% 51% 31% 
Percentage expense .......... 8% 19% 19% 24% 28% 

Total income (including pro- 

PRICOTS: GHIBTY) 6 ccecsecses $5,824 $4,286 $6,658 $7,670 $1,825 

N Oo P Q 

OE eee ee ere err $12,224 $10,541 $10,066 $9,753 
Re Wer I ON ass as se.cecwericce es 7,814 5,264 5457 5,959 
aPC EMIED  93:4.0'010 4 donb 010.005 di00-<4 50460 4,410 5,277 4,609 3794 
MIE d's. isle 65.04 6%.0.00.00' 04006600 2,919 2,728 2,400 2,112 
POO EIEN obs net 500.0 44004.0003 0100's 1,491 2,549 2,209 1,682 
Percentage gross profit (on sales)...... 36% 50% 45%4% 30% 
Percentage expense ........+sseseee 24% 26% 24% 21%4% 
Total income (including  proprietor’s 

SURED Sacehiscsve ss cacceeatereurwe $3,051 $3,449 $3,109 $2,607 


have particularly in mind is the question of returns—making 
every dollar’s worth of business produce what it ought to in the 
way of ne. earnings. Regardless of the volume of his sales, a 


1Address delivered before the Iowa State Pharmaceutical Association. 
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good merchant should attain a more or less definite percentage 
of profit, and if he doesn’t do this he is failing to make the most 
of his business. Now in order to show the wide difference be- 
tween druggists in this respect, I propose to present a compara- 
tive table exhibiting in detail the actual facts about twenty-five 
druggists scattered throughout the country. 

Back in 1906 I read a paper entitled “Eleven Druggists and 
Their Incomes” at the Indianapolis meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. This paper was subsequently printed 
in the volume of proceedings for that year. I am now using 
over again the statistics concerning these eleven druggists, and 
am supplementing them with the facts about fourteen more, so 
that more accurate conclusions may be reached. Without further 
introduction I shall now present the table, divided in two por- 
tions because of its length: 

First, now, a few words of explanation about these tables. 
The “cost of goods sold,” as the phrase indicates, does not rep- 
resent the actual purchases of the year, but, instead, the pur- 
chases as added to or subtracted from by the mventory differ- 
ences. The “expenses” invariably include the item of proprie- 
tor’s salary, which runs from $600 up to $2,000 or more accord- 
ing to the size of the business. The “total income” might seem 
a little confusing if I did not say that this was gotten by adding 
the proprietor’s salary to the net proiits. The former, as already 
explained, is included in the expense account, but it is used again 
here for the purpose of showing the total yield which the drug- 
gist gets from his business. The other facts in the table are 
self explanatory. Deducting the cost of goods sold from the 
annual sales, we learn the gross profits, and from the gross 
profits deducting in turn the expenses, we are left with the net 
profits. ‘The percentage of gross profit is then secured by divid- 
ing the volume of gross profits by the volume of sales. In 
similar fashion the percentage of expense is derived by dividing 
the volume of expense by the volume of sales. 

Now let us study some of the exceedingly interesting things 
about these tables. There is a lot of food for thought here— 
material worthy of serious and careful consideration. I shall 
content myself, however, with pointing out a few things only, 
for the most part leaving the tables to tell their own story to 
those who care to ponder over them. 


Surprising Variations in Expenses and Profits. 

I have said that the object of this paper, and the purpose 
of these tables were to show the great differences among drug- 
gists in profit making capacity. Now witness the facts—consider 
first for instance, the percentage of gross profit yielded in these 
twenty-five stores. It varfes from 31 to 51! Notice next the 
percentage of expense. This varies from 18 to 35! Thus the 
percentage of profit realized by some druggists is less than two- 
thirds that of their neighbors, while it costs some men twice 
as much to do business as it does others! There is really no 
excuse for wide variations of this character. It is true that some 
druggists have to meet more competition than others; that prices 


F G H I J K L M 
$21,000 $19,658 $19,507 $17,757 $16,028 $15,557 $13,590 $13,336 
a0ave 11,407 11,918 11,437 10,240 9,922 8,019 8,893 
seeees 8,251 7,589 6,320 5,779 5,635 5,571 4,443 
pu ain 3,643 4,223 5,520 4,011 3,878 2,705 3,106 
1,716 4,608 3,366 800 1,768 1,757 2,866 1,33 
deweee 42% 40% 36% 36% 36% 41% 33% 
Rune 184% 22% 31% 25% 25% 20%  23%% 
$3,116 $5,608 $5,216 $2,000 $2,768 $2,957 $3,646 $2,337 
R Ss T U V W x > 
$8,500 $8,152 $7,845 $7,717 $7,336 $7,331 $6,426 $5,890 
5,100 5,219 5,323 3,999 4.115 4,432 4,160 3,511 
3,400 2,933 2,522 3,718 3,221 2,809 2,266 2,379 
2,600 1,677 2,089 2,683 1,655 2,463 1,988 1,155 
800 1,256 433 1,035 1,566 436 278 1,224 
40% 36% 32% 48% 447% 40% 35% 40% 
30%% 20%% 26% % 344% 22%% 33%4% 31% 1934% 


$2,000 $2,256 $2,261 $2,235 $2,466 $1,636 $1,278 $1,823 


vary in different localities, that as a rule expenses are higher 
in the city than in the country; but with a full realization of such 
conditions I am nevertheless convinced that these things do not 
explain except in part the widely varying incomes which differ- 
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ent druggists derive from their stores, and that in the last analy- 
sis the results can be traced directly to the druggists themselves. 

Now let us study some cases which illustrate this point. You 
will see from the tables that the businesses are enumerated in 
the direct order of their sizes, beginning with the largest one 
of $26,108 a year and running down through the list to a store 
having annual sales of only $5,890. We start off with five busi- 
nesses of just about the same volume—A, B, C, D and E. These 
were all in what you might call the $25,000 class. The condi- 
tions were much the same in all five cases; there were no great 
differences of environment to explain away pronounced differ- 
ences in results; and with establishments of about the same size 
you would therefore expect expenses and profits to be nearly 
alike. But notice the wide variations. D realizes a total in- 
come of $7,670 a year, and C $6,658, while E was able to make 
but $1,825. Admittedly, however, there is something peculiar 
about the large gross profit of 51 percent. realized by D, and 
with this exception it will be seen that the percentage of profit 
of all five men ran about the same, with C a little in the lead. 
The percentage of expense with A, B and C was also nearly 
identical, running from 18 to 19, whereas E had an expense of 
28 percent. It is this high and unnatural expense of E, for a 
business of that size, which accounted for his small total income 
from the business. He ought to cut down expenses and do it 
quick! His percentage of profit, too, was the smallest in the 
group, and his net profit was only 3 percent. when it should have 
been at least ro. 

Next we have G and H, with businesses practically alike in 
volume of sales. These stores were in the $20,000 class, and 
they both did about equally well. The singular thing about it is, 
though, that G is located in the city of Chicago, while H is in 
a small country town. The city man was able to make a gross 
profit of 42 percent., while the country druggist, theoretically 
supposed to get better prices, could only make 40 percent. Like- 
wise, strangely enough, the city man’s percentage of expense was 
less, even though it usually costs considerably more to do busi- 
ness in a big town like Chicago than it does elsewhere. G’s 
showing, however, is really much above the average, and it is very 
apparent from his expense statement, as I have it in detail, that 
he worked hard himself and probably got along with one regis- 
tered clerk and one boy. 


Differences in Profit Making Capacity 


Next we have a group of five men in a class of their own— 
I, J, K, L and M. These businesses ranged from $14,000 to 
about $18,000 annually. Here the surprising fact is that L, down 
toward the lower end of the group in point of sales, made more 
money than the others. With sales of $3,000 less than I, he 
realizes a total income of $3,646 as against $2,000. His per- 
centage expense was the lowest in the group, while his percentage 
of gross profit was the largest—and these figures tell the whole 
story. They tell the whole story, indeed, with every business, 
and they are the figures which should be watched most closely. 
Keep your percentage of gross profit up, and your percentage 
of expense down—that’s a safe rule. 

We pass on to a small group made up of O, P and Q, with 
$10,000 businesses. These men are not so very far apart, but 
the striking fact here is that O made an astonishing net profit 
of 24 percent. despite the fact that the business was run by a 
manager. O is a physician who was compelled to turn the store 
over entirely to employees, but, though a professional man, he 
is possessed of keen commercial instincts, and he sees to it that 
the vital question of profit is always considered. He pays his 
manager a salary of $900 a year, and he gets net profits of 
$2,549 from the business. I have arbitrarily added the $900 to 
the volume of net profits in this case, making a total income of 
$3,449, in order to put the statement on the same comparative 
basis with the others, since this is what the manager would be 
realizing if he owned the business as do the other druggists 
represented in the tables. 

Another interesting group is made up of R, S, T, U and V. 
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These businesses are in the $8,000 class. Here we find, as in the 
previous group, that the man whose sales are smallest makes the 
most actual money expressed in terms of total income. He 
realizes an income of $2,466 on a business of $7,336—a strikingly 
good yield. His percentage of expense is very low for a small 
business, and his percentage of profit high. He has realized the 
truth that the farther apart you can keep these two figures the 
better off you are. To force one up, and to screw the other 
down, is the chief problem in business. One man in this group, 
U, has an abnormally big expense, nearly 35 percent., but for- 
tunately he realizes a big gross profit of 48, so he “gets away 
with it.” A gross profit of 48 percent. is certainly astonishingly 
good, and this man must have a direct pipe line of some kind. 

Finally, we have three druggists left—W, X and Y—with 
small businesses ranging from $7,331 to $5,890. Here again the 
low man in point of sales is the high man in point of profit. Y 
does less than $6,000 worth of business a year, and yet he gets 
a nice little income from it of $1,800. Not so bad! He is lo- 
cated in a country town; his expenses are small; his wife prob- 
ably helps him out at times, and even though the business is 
small he doubtless lives quite well. 


What the Percentages of Expense and Profit Ought to Be 


Now IT have said that, volume of sales apart, success in busi- 
ness largely depends upon keeping the percentage of gross profit 
and the percentage of expense as far apart as possible. Put a 
big wedge in between these figures and drive them away from 
one another! It will be seen from the tables that, in a certain 
rough sense, the percentage of expense increases as the business 
diminishes—that is to say, it costs relatively more to conduct a 
small store than a large one. What are called the “overhead 
expenses” are condensed over a small area of sales. Thus the 
tables begin with A, whose percentage expense is 18, and grad- 
ually, although not uniformly, the percentage of expense in- 
creases until, with some of the smaller businesses, it runs up 
over 30 percent. FE, with a business of $23,823, is a prominent 
exception to this rule. His percentage of expense is 28, when it 
ought not to exceed 20 or 22 with a business of that size. 

Is it possible to say with any degree of accuracy what the 
percentage of expense and the percentage of gross profit ought 
usually to be? Well, let us see what the averages are as dis- 
closed by these tables. I find upon calculation that the average 
gross profit realized by these twenty-five druggists was 38% per- 
cent. The average expense, on the other hand, was 24% percent. 
My experience leads me to believe after studying the statements 
of many other druggists beside those represented in this paper, 
that these averages are pretty nearly typical of what you will 
find the country over. I have often said, for instance, that the 
usual percentage expense was 25, and the usual gross profit from 
35 to 40. 

The Goal to Reach 


I believe that every druggist ought to hold these average fig- 
ures before him, and strive in every possible way to attain them. 
If his percentage of expense runs very much beyond 25, includ- 
ing his own salary, he is spending too much money somewhere 
and he ought to begin retrenchment. If his percentage of profit 
falls much below 35 or 38, he should begin an earnest investiga- 
tion of the facts. Of course, if a man is located in a city where 
the prices are lower, he may find it pretty difficult to make a 
gross profit exceeding 32 or 34 percent., but in such localities 
there is an opportunity for him to increase his volume of busi- 
ness so that he can cut down his ratio of expense. A net profit 
of less than ro percent. certainly betrays wretchedly poor man- 
agement, and the figure ought to be as near 15 as_ possible. 
Fifteen percent. should be the goal for every druggist in the 
country. And why, indeed, shouldn’t he attain it, since 14 is ap- 
parently the general average? He ought to be able to take his 
annual volume of sales, calculate 15 percent. of this amount as 
the net profits, add to the result his own salary as proprietor, 
and thus obtain the estimated total income which his business 
should be made to yield him. 
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When you talk like this to the ordinary druggist, he replies, 
however, that all these things sound very well when uttered by 
word of mouth, but that it is a very different matter to apply 
them in fact. He argues that you can’t change the conditions of 
your business very materially, and that every merchant is the 
creature of circumstances. This is all tommyrot. More than 
once I have seen a business radically changed in profit making 
character within a year or two as soon as the owner of it real- 
ized that a change was necessary. “Realized that a change was 
necessary”—that’s the point! The average druggist doesn’t 
know what profit he is making on his goods. He is selling a lot 
of things below actual cost, when the expense of doing business 
is considered, and he doesn’t realize it. Once let him wake up 
and he will begin to correct the situation very fast. 


Some Reasons for Failure 


It isn’t the purpose of this paper, however, to show in detail 
how druggists delude themselves about the question of profit, 
nor is it my intention to indicate how things may be improved. 
These considerations I have discussed elsewhere in other papers 
and addresses. I may say, however, that four or five vital mis- 
takes are made by perhaps a majority of druggists. Some of 
them keep no business records at all and have no idea about their 
profits and expenses. Others do make a fist at it, but fall into 
the common error of basing their percentage of profit on the 
sales, which is right, but in practice applying it on the cost, thus 
losing money very frequently under the astonishing delusion that 
they are making it. Still others fail to include a salary for them- 
selves among their expenses, and thus believe themselves to have 
a very low percentage expense and to be making money with 
great rapidity. Others again lose two or three hundred dollars a 
year by failing to take advantage of their cash discounts, or 
falsify their profit records by failing to take inventories, while 
there is another group of men who own their store buildings, 
charge themselves no rent in the expense account and thus get 
nothing in the way of interest on their money. In this and in 
other ways druggists are frequently ignorant of what the actual 
facts are about their incomes, or if not really ignorant, are 
greatly deluded. 

Very often, if druggists only knew it, they are selling patent 
medicines and even candy and cigars at a very low profit—if, 
indeed, they make anything at all on them. It is frequently true, 
of course, that these things cannot be thrown out even if they 
fail to be profit makers, but if the druggist finds by actual, close 
knowledge of his business that he has a large percentage of 
goods in stock which yield him a low profit, and which pull 
down his general average of gross profit to a small figure, then 
his duty is plain—he should boost up profits on other lines, put 
in new things which yield handsome returns, reduce his ex- 
penses, and strive in every way possible to make the figures at 
the end of the year what they ought to be. Knowledge is power. 
Once let a druggist know that he is not doing as well as he 
thinks he is and he will get himself out of trouble. The great 
difficulty often is to make him realize that he is living in a fool’s 
paradise. 





Assay of Alcoholic Preparations 
for Methyl Alcohol, Acetone, Etc. 


The following tests are applicable to liquors, tinctures, fluid- 
extracts, etc.: 10 Cc. of a distillate obtained by a slow process 
is redistilled. 1 Cc. of this double distillate is placed in a test 
tube and 4 Cc. of 20 percent. sulphuric acid is gradually added. 
After cooling, 1 Cc. of powdered permanganate of potassium is 
mixed with the fluid (Pharmazeutische Zeitung, 1911, page 
860). The permanganate is almost entirely decolorized. After 
filtration, the decoloration is completed by gently warming the 
mixture. 1 Cc. of the filtrate is placed in a test tube and cooled 
with ice, when 5 Cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid is added. 
After again cooling, there is added 2.5 Cc. of a freshly prepared 
solution of morphine hydrochlorate in concentrated sulphuric 


acid (0.2 Gm. to 10 Cc.) and the whole is lightly shaken. If 
the sample contains a large amount of methyl alcohol there soon 
appears a deep reddish violet color. If the color appears more 
slowly and in less marked degree, the amount of methyl alcohol 
present may be determined by comparing the result with control 
tests carried out with known amounts of methyl alcohol. 

To test for acetone, 1 Cc. of the double distillate is allowed 
to stand for two hours with 1 Cc. of a Io percent. ammonia 
solution. Yo this are then added 1 Ce. each of a 1 percent. solu- 
tion of soda and of a 2.5 percent. solution of nitroprussiate of 
soda. In the presence of acetone there appears a deep red color, 
which changes to violet on the addition of half strength com- 
mercial acetic acid. If acetone is absent but aldehyde is present 
there occurs a golden yellow color, which disappears on the 
addition of the acetic acid. 





A New Drying Apparatus 

The drying apparatus aesigned by 
Carl Woytaceck consists of a double 
necked Wolf flask, into the two open- 
ings of which are fitted glass cylinders 
for holding calcium chloride or other 
drying agents. The flask contains sul- 
phuric acid. The cylinder through 
which the gas enters is fitted with a 
glass tube which is carried to the bot- 
tom of the cylinder, The glass cocks are 
fitted into the cylinders with rubber 
stoppers and the whole can be taken 
apart to be cleaned or refilled. A layer 
of non-absorbent material at the bot- 
toms of the cylinders prevents the cal- 
cium chloride, or whatever is used, 
from falling through into the acid. 
The apparatus is solid and stable. It is manufactured by Emil 
Ditmar & Vierth, of Hamburg.—Chem. Zeitung, 1912, 216, 
through Ap. Zeitung, 1912, No. 20. 








Licorice the Oldest Candy in the World 


Recent translations of ancient Babylonian records, which evi- 
dently are recipes for making confectionery, show that the 
“licorice sticks” which the druggist still sells are probably the 
oldest form of candy that has come down to us unaltered through 
the ages. This recipe gives directions for extracting the juice 
from licorice roots and boiling it down to a thick paste, which 
is then directed to be mixed with starch to give it consistency 
and prevent the “sticks” from adhering to one another. The 
plant producing the licorice root of commerce is indigenous to 
the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, and much of the 
present supply still comes from Asia Minor to this day. It is 
possible that the druggists of Babylon and Nineveh rewarded 
their juvenile customers with a bit of licorice root just as drug- 
gists do today, that is, in places where the juvenile population 
has not been educated up tc asking for trading stamps. 





Perfumery for Jewelry 


A Parisian fad that might be taken advantage of here profita- 
bly is that of perfuming jewelry or ornaments. The perfume is 
applied to the article to be perfumed as a paste made with con- 
centrated essences and a neutral adhesive base, While this fad 
of perfuming jewelry is still confined to the rich it offers a sug- 
gestion to the druggist for making fragrant pastes that may be 
used for other articles of feminine wear. It would be such a 
novelty that many would adopt it and if further backed up by the 
suggestion that individual odors could be supplied to suit the 
customer’s fancy a profitable business could be built up. The 
Parisian inventor uses a very thick paste made from tragacanth 
as the basis for his paste perfumes. 
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Report on Medicinal Plants and Drugs 


Presented at the Last Annual Meeting of the Association of the Official Agricultural Chemists 


BY L. F. KEBLER, Ph.C., M.D., REFEREE 
Chief of the Drug Laboratory of the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





URING the past year the 
cooperative work on 
drug probiems in conjunction 
with the Association of Off- 
cial Agricultural Chemists has 
been very satisfactory. The 
number of cooperators taking 
part was unusually large and 
all manifested a spirit of in- 
terest in the work. The refer- 
ee’s report was submitted un- 
der the following headings: 
. Methods of Sampling. 
. Methods of Analysis. 
. Inadequate Standards. 
. Results. 

It is well recognized that 
the procuring of representative 
samples for analytical work is 
the first important step in se- 
curing uniformity of chemical analysis. So long as we are not 
certain of obtaining samples which represent the total average of 
the material of a given consignment, we can never rely on the 
results directly setting forth the quality of the goods handled. 
In the taking of samples it is necessary to take into consideration 
the character of the goods to be sampled, the nature of the 
container, the probable climatic conditions obtaining, and the 
source of production. Experience covering a number of years 
shows the difficulty confronting the analyst, and in order to bring 
about uniform action and ultimately avoid friction and reas- 
saying, the referee recommended that a committee be appointed 
to take up the entire subject of drug sampling and report back 
to the association at the next annual meeting. It is not unusual 
to meet with consignments containing hundreds of bales or bags 
or kegs or pockets or carboys or barrels, etc. The question 
naturally arising is, How many packages shall be sampled in 
order to obtain material that will fairly represent the commodity 
under consideration. In the case of ergot, for example, it was 
found that one bag in ten may be found inferior and it some- 
times happens that this one particular bag is selected for sample. 
The result is that the entire delivery is withheld. On the other 
hand if one of the other nine bags is sampled, the shipment is 
released, with the result that the inferior package finds its way 
into the trade. It is exceedingly difficult to sample the bales of 
a large consignment so as to procure satisfactory results. It has 
been found that the outside of a bale, for example, will be per- 
fectly satisfactory, whereas, the interior is of an inferior charac- 
ter. The number of bales to be examined is also a difficult 
matter to determine in every case. For example, one bale of 
belladonna root will show an alkaloidal content much below that 
prescribed by the standard, while many other bales of the same 
consignment comply with the standard. Under these conditions 
it has been found necessary at times to sample every bale in an 
entire consignment, in order to secure satisfactory results. 

Similar questions were discussed in conjunction with gums, 
resins, oils, products solid at one temperature and liquid at an- 
other, semi-solids, balsams, etc. 

Methods of Analysis—In order to arrive at a fair conclusion 
relative to an article it is necessary to take into consideration 
all factors that may throw light upon the subject. The first 
point that naturally presents itself is the physical appearance of 
the commodity. If the article is not of normal appearance, sus- 
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picion is aroused immediately. The next two factors of great 
importance are odor and taste. Any one familiar with these two 
factors of various crude drugs he is liable to meet is fortunate 
indeed. Much time may often be saved by submitting a given 
sample to microscopical examination before applying chemical 
methods. It is often necessary also to resort to mechanical 
means to determine the amount of foreign material that may be 
present in a given sample. 

Inadequate Standards—The pharmacopeeial standards for 
buchu leaves, for example, make no provision whatever for the 
presence of any stems or other incidental foreign material which 
is liable to find its way into the drug at the time of collection. 
If such a standard were put into force and effect, the amount 
of this drug imported into the United States would be exceed- 
ingly small. In practice it has been found necessary to allow 
a certain amount of foreign material referred to above. What 
has been said in connection with buchu leaves also holds for 
many other leaves. Imitation balsam Peru complying with the 
test of the Pharmacopceia in every detail has been met with. 
It is, however, not identical chemically with the natural product, 
neither has it been shown that its therapeutic properties are the 
same. The test prescribed by the .Pharmacopceia for morphine 
sulphate permits the presence of a considerable quantity of 
codeine and other alkaloidal bodies derived from opium. In case 
the chemist is examining a sample of morphine sulphate accord- 
ing to the test prescribed by the Pharmacopceia and it complies 
in every respect with this test, he must of necessity report it as 
satisfactory. If this morphine sulphate containing a goodly 
proportion of codeine is now used in the manufacture of mor- 
phine sulphate tablets or other mixtures in which the morphine 
sulphate present is an important part, and the analyst discovers 
codeine, he immediately infers that the original material was con- 
taminated with this alkaloid, or the product is not properly 
named, or may even be misbranded in view of the fact that the 
codeine is not declared, a condition which might cause some 
embarrassment. 

The standards for the essential oils and the methods for 
arriving at same are very inadequate, as most analysts know. 
In fact, there is no difficulty whatever in manipulating some of 
the oils so as to comply with the standard prescribed in accord- 
ance with the methods detailed for arriving at same. 

The standard for copaiba also is decidedly inadequate, it is 
believed, largely for the reason that we know so little about the 
actual composition of this commodity. In order to eliminate 
many of the uncertainties it will undoubtedly be necessary to 
study the article from the source of production to the time of 
consumption. 

Results—These can best be indicated by giving short ré- 
sumés of the subjects considered, which follow: 

Dr. H. H. Rusby, associate referee on macroscopic and micro- 
scopic study of plant drugs, has been working on the subject of 
providing adequate descriptions for crude plant drugs not avail- 
able at present. This will necessitate elaborating some of the 
standards for certain pharmacopeeial drugs. 

Medicated Soft Drinks 
By G. W. Hoover, 
Associate Referee. 

The work was confined to the determination of constituents 
(caffeine, cocaine, phosphoric acid) and the estimation of the 
total solids. The co-operative sample was prepared so as to 
represent as far as possible a number of preparations which have 
been found on the market. 
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The results obtained by a majority of the chemists in the 
determination of caffeine was satisfactory. The figures show that 
if the method outlined is carefully followed, concordant and ac- 
curate results will be secured. The caffeine is obtained quite 
pure without subjecting it to a special method of purification. 

The results for cocaine were slightly low. The quantity in 
the preparation, however, compared with caffeine, is quite small, 
and in view of the complex composition of the mixture the re- 
sults obtained in the estimation of cocaine were also satisfactory. 

The method outlined for phosphoric acid is quite lengthy, but 
the results showed that if it is strictly followed, an accurate 
determination of this constituent can be made. 

The results of the method for the determination of total solids 
showed too wide a variation. It was found that more concord- 
ant results were obtained by using a comparatively small quan- 
tity of the sample (2 to 4 grams) than by using a larger quantity, 
and it is evident that further work upon the determination of 
total solids is necessary. 


Report on Headache Mixtures 
By W. O. Emery, 
Associate Referee. 

In the past the cooperative work has had to do with mixtures 
of the referee’s compounding, while that of the year just com- 
pleted involved commercial products obtained on the market. 
The preparations were in tablet form. Twenty tablets together 
with the necessary directions for procedure were furnished each 
of the dozen coworkers. One mixture sent out contained as 
active ingredients caffeine and acetphenetidine; another, codeine, 
acetanilide and sodium salicylate; and a third, codeine sulphate, 
antipyrine and acetphenetidine. 

In general, the results may be considered very satisfactory 
in view of the inherent difficulties peculiar to certain prepara- 
tions involved; more particularly, however, for the reason that 
probably one-half of the collaborators had not had any previous 
experience with such work, all of which indicates that the meth- 
ods submitted are correct in principle and need only to be varied 
in detail to meet the problems arising from special combina- 
tions. : 

A method was devised in connection with the examination of 
mixtures containing caffeine, acetanilide, quinine and morphine. 
The separation is based on the solubility of caffeine and acet- 
anilide in chloroform, while the sulphates of quinine and mor- 
phine are insoluble in this reagent. The alkaloids were sep- 
arated from each other by virtue of the insolubility of sodium 
morphinate in the aforesaid solvent. The morphine itself being 
finally extracted as such with chloroform (carrying a little al- 
cohol from an aqueous solution containing common salt in ex- 
cess together with a little ammonium: salt. 

W. O. Emery and C. D. Wright: A study of aspirine tablets 
and capsules was undertaken, more especially melting tempera- 
ture alone and in admixture with salicylic acid in various pro- 
portions, and finally the acid values of these compounds. 

C. C. Le Fevre investigated the method of determining salol 
alone as well as in admixture with acetphenetidine, having al- 
ready succeeded in estimating salol both in separate form and in 
original tablets by hydrolyzing into phenol and salicylic acid and 
subsequently titrating with a standard bromine solution. 


Cooperative Work on the Determination of Camphor 


By E. K. NEtson. 

A sample of spirits of camphor, prepared carefully according 
to the Pharmacopceia was submitted to twenty-three analysts 
for the determination of camphor by the hydroxylamine titra- 
tion method as outlined in Circular No. 77 of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. The results reported by nineteen analysts varied 
from 8.33 percent. to 9.72 percent., while four analysts found 
slightly more camphor than was actually present. 

The average of all results reported was 9.02 percent. or a de- 
ficiency of nearly 10 percent. figured on the camphor actually 
present. The consensus of opinion as expressed by the various 
analysts was that the conversion of camphor into oxim was not 


complete. The method cannot, therefore, be recommended for 


exact work. 
The Determination of Small Quantities of Pepsin in 
Liquids 
By V. K. CHESNUT. 

The method used in this work was essentially the Jacoby pro- 
cedure as modified by Solm. A .4 percent. solution of U. S. P. 
pepsin in duonormal hydrochloric acid previously saturated with 
chloroform was sent out together with some standard pepsin and 


ricin. The sample was analyzed by seven cooperators. The re- 
sults reported varied widely. One analyst reported 1 percent., 
but the others found between 0.09 and 0.38 percent. The par- 


ticularly interesting feature of the results was that the reports 
seemed to indicate a somewhat uniformly progressive decomposi- 
tion of the pepsin due perhaps partly to the summer tempera- 
ture and agitation to which they were subjected or to the action 
of the chloroform added to the hydrochloric acid to conserve 
the pepsin against the action of molds. The highest percentage 
found was obtained at Washington in a sample kept in cold stor- 
age and analyzed three days after it was made up. The same 
sample yielded only 0.2 percent. forty days later, and another 
held at room temperature during the forty days gave only o.1 
percent. 
Estimating Nitroglycerin in Tablets 


By A. G. Murray 

Cooperative work on nitroglycerin tablets was carried out on 
two samples. Nineteen collaborators reported. Considering 
the rather complicated nature of the methods, the minute quan- 
tity of nitroglycerin to be determined, and the lack of experi- 
ence with the methods of many of the collaborators, the results 
were as good as could be expected. The completeness of the 
extraction of nitroglycerin from the tablets should be investi- 
gated. e 

A Study of the Lead Number of Asafoetida and Allied 

Products 


By E. C. MErriLt. 

This is a method of measuring the lead precipitate of asa- 
feetida and various other similar products by precipitation of 
a gram sample of the ether purified resin (dried five hours at 
110° C.) by means of a 5 percent. lead acetate solution in 80 
percent. alcohol. The uncombined lead is determined by filtering 
off an aliquot portion and determining the lead as sulphite. By 
carrying a control test the amount of lead combined may be 
calculated from the difference of the two, and the lead number 
expressed in terms of milligrams metallic lead per gram of sam- 
ple. 

The following results have been obtained: 

Asafcetida 222, galbanum 4, ammoniacum 75, olibanum none, 
guaiac 171, myrrh 7, colophony 142, bdelium 55, sandarac 251, 
mastic 34, gamboge 9, dragon’s blood 6, euphobium 34, “pepper 
asafcetida” 82. 

This method gives results which may be checked by inde- 
pendent workers although the value is not absolute on account of 
incomplete drying of the ether purified resin. It is, however, 
sufficient to give comparative results 


Cooperative Results on Morphine Estimation 


By H. E. BucuHsinper. 
The method studied was that proposed by Eaton. 
features of the method for opium are as follows: 
The opium is digested in lime water, the lime water is fil- 
tered and an aliquot taken. The latter is shaken out repeated- 
ly with chloroform to remove other alkaloids, then ammonium 
chloride is added and the morphine is shaken out with a mixture 
of chloroform and alcohol. The latter is evaporated and the 
residue titrated with standard acid and standard alkali. 
The methods for paregoric and syrup are adaptations of the 
opium method. 
The results of the collaborators showed that in case of pow- 
dered opium the conditions prescribed do not insure the com- 
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plete exhaustion of the powder, also that it is practically im- 
possible to get rid of the other alkaloids by direct extractions. 
The results on paregoric were decidedly better than those on 
opium, but were not altogether satisfactory. 


On the Estimation of Morphine 


A paper by H. E. Buchbinder gave the results of a study of 
a number of topics having a bearing on certain analytical meth- 
ods for morphine. 

1. Does chloroform take up morphine from an alkaline 
(fixed alkali) solution? It was found that with a certain ex- 
cess of alkali the amount taken up is negligible. 

2. Chloroform plus alcohol as a solvent for morphine. In 
this connection the distribution of alcohol between chloroform 
and water as well as solubility of morphine in chloroformic al- 
cohol and aqueous alcohol, were studied. 

3. Chloroform alone as an extracting solvent. Conditions 
were found under which small quantities of chloroform can be 
used with great convenience to extract morphine from an aqueous 
solution. This is made possible by the conversion of the mor- 
phine into a form ten times more soluble than the ordinary 
“crystalline” variety. 

4. The Eaton methods. The chief defect is the practical 
impossibility of removing the other alkaloids from the lime water 
solution. A “negative” test is misleading. 

5. An error of the U. S. P. method. The amount of mor- 
phine remaining in the mother liquor was found to be about 140 
mgms. 

6. New methods for opium and opiates. The salient fea- 
tures are: First, the use of chloroform alone as an extracting 
solvent for morphine; second, the use of barium salts as pre- 
cipitants of resinous impurities, thus entirely overcoming the 
difficulty of emulsions. 

The following is a brief outline of the proposed method for 
powdered opium. 

The initial extraction of the powder is effected by digestion 
with hot water, followed by the addition of 10 percent. sodium 
hydroxide and shaking during a short interval. The solution is 
saturated with salt, diluted with saturated salt solution, and 
after the addition of barium chloride, is made up to volume with 
saturated salt solution. After filtration an aliquot is taken. The 
latter is acidified with concentrated hydrochloric acid and then 
rendered ammoniacal with concentrated ammonia, the quanti- 
ties of the acid and the ammonia being carefully regulated so as 
to secure certain definite concentrations of free ammonia and 
ammonium salts. After the addition of some alcohol, the mor- 
phine, accompanied by a certain amount of other alkaloids, is 
extracted with chloroform. <A few extractions with very small 
quantities of a saturated salt solution containing about 2 percent. 
of sodium hydroxide, take out all the morphine from the chlo- 
roform extract. The almost negligible amount of other alka- 
loids caried by the alkaline salt extractions is removed by means 
of one or more shake outs with chloroform. The morphine is 
then re-extracted with chloroform under conditions similar to 
those in the first extraction with chloroform. After the evap- 
oration of the chloroform, the residue is titrated by means of 
standard acid and alkali. With experience the entire analysis 
can be completed within 2% hours. 

Methods are also offered for laudanum, paregoric, 
Those are adaptations of the basic method—that for opium. 


ec. 





A Comparison of Values Obtained for the Refractive In- 
dices of Aqueous Solutions of Ethyl and 
Methyl Alcohols 


By B. H. Sr. Joun. 


This paper embodies the comparison of the values obtained 
by different investigators for the refractive indices of the aque- 
ous solutions of ethyl and methyl alcohols reduced to the same 
temperature by means of the temperature coefficients given by 
Boroshevski. The values compared are those of Deville, Wag- 
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ner, Leach and Lythgoe, and Doroshevski, and Andrews for 
ethyl alcohol; and of Drude, Wagner, Leach and Lythgoe, and 
Boroshevski for methyl alcohol. 





ANOTHER “GET-TOGETHER” METHOD 


By Frank B. Kirsy, Pu.D., M.D., 
Chicago. : 
ROBABLY all has not been said and done on this im- 
portant subject. The fact that it is uppermost in the 
minds of many pharmacists but shows that the proper solution 
has not been reached; hence one need have little excuse for 
further writing on the get-together propaganda. 

The evolution that is and has been taking place is the re- 
sult of causes still acting. Increased dispensing of drugs by 
physicians has necessarily been followed by a decrease in the num- 
ber of prescriptions written. It has also resulted in a separation 
of the two professions to a degree unknown in the past. 

There are several reasons for this advanced by the physi- 
cian. These have been written about and read in society meet- 
ings without number. But still there is a cause seldom men- 
tioned and one which has probably never been reckoned with. 

Calomel and strychnine were the first drugs dispensed by 
physicians. The physician who today changes from a pre- 
scription writer partly to a dispenser does so with handling 
these two drugs. Other arguments to the contrary, he does so 
because of the cost of a prescription for these simple U. S. P. 
articles. 

The reason for the decrease in the number of prescriptions 
for proprietary articles noted in some sections is as much the 
result of the question of cost as a result of any get-together 
campaign. Today we see many proprietary articles put out in 
four ounce and eight ounce packages where formerly they were 
in pints only. This is done to enable the physician to prescribe 
original bottles of a convenient size and price. 

3ut the tide has turned and the physician does not get com- 
plaints from his patients that he writes expensive prescriptions. 
Calomel is probably the most frequently used drug today and to 
have a patient return from his druggist with the complaint that 
thirty-five cents was charged for ten calomel triturates is dis- 
concerting to say the least. 

There is this to be said, however, regarding proprietaries. 
The physician need not and should not ask the druggist to dis- 
pense less than original packages. Every manufacturer of phar- 
maceuticals is not only willing but anxious to supply physicians 
with sufficient of the articles in question for adequate clinical 
trial. This is done without any cost to the physician, and gives 
ample opportunity to determine the efficiency or non-efficiency 
of that article. The patient need not be experimented on at a 
cost and possible loss to him; and the clearly indicated case can 
readily use the full sized package. This will make for con- 
siderable saving to the retail pharmacist, every one of whom 
has a large capital locked up in opened packages. An educa- 
tional campaign along this line would benefit all parties con- 
cerned. 

But the element of cost is further shown, and probably more 
largely, in the charges on U. S. P. articles, tinctures, elixirs, 
pills and tablets. 

Probably the cause of most failures in commercial lines is 
inability to figure costs. So many elements enter into it that 
some are neglected and goods are sold without a fair margin 
of profit. This statement may seem out of place in view of 
what has just been said, but I want to show the one sidedness 
of valuation. So-called “patents” are usually sold at a cut rate 
which does not allow a profit on the investment. 

Now, if the plea is advanced that the known loss is charged 
to advertising, by all means do so but never make another de- 
partment stand the loss by loading the selling price to the point 
of breaking. This is exactly what has been done and continues 
to be done in the prescription department. Druggists are kill- 
ing the golden egg goose. If a line of goods or a department 
continues to show a loss and an increasing loss despite of efforts 
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to make it pay, the time is ripe to eliminate it. But guard against 
the elimination of a profitable section of the business. Perma- 
nent business building must be mutually profitable to both buyer 
and seller. 

Many physicians who have been forced to dispense for rea- 
sons given above object to the cost, inconvenience and time re- 
quired for dispensing despite the arguments and features in its 
favor on his part. The druggist should realize this and make 
every effort to not only hold what prescription work comes, but 
to increase it by winning back the equivalent which is now 
dispensed by the physician. Some will not return, but much 
may be coaxed back. 

Every drug store has an annual expense load consisting of 
clerk hire, rent, coal, light, insurance, and investment interest 
which can be computed to show the expense percentage on each 
article sold. Every tub should stand on its own bottom and 
every sale should show cost, plus expense load, plus profit. This 
profit as before shown should be a fair margin to net a just 
return. 

The problem of “patents” has one solution; but one way 
back in the get-together on the prescription element is reduced 
prices. There need be no reduction in quality. But after com- 
puting cost plus expense add a definite percentage and feature 
the result. The physician is the first to approach on the sub- 
ject and then the public. 

A physician in one of our large cities wrote for 25 granules 
of calcium sulphide 1/6 grain each. The prescription cost $1.25, 
whereas the wholesale cost to the druggist was five cents per 
hundred. This physician promptly became a dispenser. The 
case is extreme but real. 

By no means allow any impression of cheap goods to be 
gained. Buy and use only goods of known quality and the re- 
sults should not be long in their appearance and the chances 
are that a point will be gained in getting together that was not 
possible in any other way. 

The railroads of the country are under indictment by reason 
of charging all the traffic will stand. There is a moral standard 
for business beyond which one éannot vary either way without 
suffering consequences. Some states adopt a legal rate of in- 
terest which determines a just return for the use of a dollar; 
but no one has yet placed a limit on the earning of capital in 
the mercantile line. When that is determined there will be a 
new set of standards for profits, wages and investment returns. 

Some may argue that to charge fifteen cents for a dozen 2- 
grain pills quinine sulphate would not prove as valuable to the 
patient as to charge thirty-five cents. In some cases it may be 
true that a prescription is curative in direct ratio to its cost. 
But if the cost thereof is a feature of the therapeutic means, 
the physician should shoulder the responsibility and not the 
pharmacist. 

True reform measures waged along the line referred to will 
do much to bring the sister professions together and be of ad- 
vantage not only to them both but the patient and customer as 
well. 

To recapitulate: First estimate fixed annual expense load; 
then determine a fixed percentage of return, all points consid- 
ered and finally feature the resultant figures, to first, the physi- 
cian and second, the buying public. 





Handy Device for Shaping Corks 


Every druggist knows how frequently a bottle is brought to 
him by a customer as a container for some desired liquid for 
which he cannot find a cork that fits it rightly. Usually a cork 
too large for the bottle is whittled down somehow so as to make 
it fit, but the result is an unsightly ragged stopper that neither 
fits securely nor is a good advertisement of the druggist. A 
simple device that will enable one in a short time to shape a cork 
down to any desired size or shape can be made cheaply in the 
following way: Get a piece of wood about 12 inches long and 
2 inches square in section, tack a sheet of moderately coarse 
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emery cloth onto this so that it will completely cover the wood, 
thus presenting four sides. When it is necessary to make a cork 
smaller or to taper it to fit a bottle simply rub it on the emery 
cloth covered block until it is of the desired shape. This is a 
better way than using a sheet of sandpaper or emery cloth laid 
on the counter, as it enables one to either hold the cork and 
rub it on the abrasive surface or to hold it and use the block 
as one would use a file. It is surprising how quickly a cork can 
be reduced to smaller size or tapered by emery cloth, or 
even sandpaper, and the cork when finished will be smooth and 
evenly shaped. Emery cloth is recommended as being more 
efficient and durable than sandpaper. This simple device should 
be on hand in every drug store; not only can it be used for 
shaping corks to any desired size, but it is also useful for clean- 
ing soiled corks; a few brisk rubs and the cork will look like 
In fact, its surface is new, the old surface being 


a new one. 


removed. 


A New Protection Against X-Rays 


It has long been known that the operator of an X-ray ma- 
chine is exposed to grave danger from the effect of these rays 
upon himself, and many cases are on record of serious injury 
being inflicted upon operators through exposure to this mys- 
terious force. Various efforts have been made to secure pro- 
‘tection for operators, such as lead masks, gowns lined with lead 
foil, etc, lead being practically non-penetrable by X-rays, but all 
of these are more or less clumsy and unsatisfactory. M. Droit, 
a French scientist, has apparently solved the difficulty and pro- 
vided an efficient protection for X-ray operators by taking ad- 
vantage of the remarkable capacity of silk fibres for absorbing 
and retaining metallic oxides, using lead salts in place of the 
common!y used tin salts now added to silken cloth. He has 
succeeded in impregnating silk cloth with sufficient lead to pro- 
vide an efficient protection from the X-rays, the silk fibres being 
saturated with lead in the same manner as silk is now commonly 
saturated with tin. The material has been given severe tests 
and apparently answers all requirements. The great advantage 
of a lead impregnated silk fabric is that it is easily cut and 
fashioned into any shape, is light, and garments of convenient 
shape can be made from it that will protect the operator’s body. 
The discovery was made the subject of a report and demon- 
stration to the French Academy of Science at a meeting during 
October. A sample of the lead impregnated silk exhibited 
weighed 266 grammes per square meter and was little different 
in appearance from ordinary, silk. 





Proprietary Names 


At the recent meeting of the International Congress of Ap- 
plied Chemistry in New York, Andre Allart, of Paris, discussed 
the recommendations which had been made by the American 
Medical Association regarding the nomenclature of medicines. 
Mr. Allart points out that the suggestion that the name of phar- 
maceutical preparations should give information regarding the 
most active ingredient is in contravention of the requirements of 
trademark laws everywhere, which require that proprietary 
names shall not be descriptive. The use of purely descriptive 
names would in some cases be impossible on account of the 
length and complexity of the systematic name and would more- 
over not afford any means of designating the product of any 
particular maker. The requirement that the name shall not con- 
vey any suggestion regarding the disease for fear that the public 
will make use of the remedy is, in the opinion of Mr. Allart, of 
no importance, since the public very rapidly learns through pre- 
scriptions the uses to which any drug is put, whether or not the 
name is suggestive. The requirement that no name be used 
which conveys an erroneous impression regarding the origin of 
the drug is not open to objection, except that it is so patent a 
fact that it does not require any specific statement. 
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British Attack on Proprietary Medicines 


Parliamentary Inquiry May Lead to Legislation—Reflex of the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry—Prejudiced Blue Book Issued—Druggists Attacked 
A parliamentary committee, appointed “to consider and inquire into the question of the sale of 


patent and proprietary medicines and medical preparations and appliances and advertisements relat- 
ing thereto; and to report what amendments, if any, in the law are necessary or desirable.” 


ORTHODOX AND UNORTHODOX 
MEDICINES 


HE British Governmental inquiry into what is described as 
“the patent medicine traffic’ is proceeding on its leisurely way. 
The genesis of the inquiry was the issue some time ago of a 
Blue Book on “Unqualified Medical Practice,” by a government 
department. Just how that particular Blue Book ever came to 
be sent out under official sanction is at present somewhat of a 
mystery, for its contents showed such extreme bias against drug- 
gists and those engaged in anything but orthodox medical prac- 
tice. As a matter of fact, an official from the Privy Council 
(whence the Blue Book emanated) has since admitted to the 
committee of inquiry that the report published was “in no sense 
an impartial inquiry,’ but merely the collated opinions of a few 
medical officers of health. 

In any case the tag was good enough for the friends of the 
medical profession, in Parliament and out of it, to hang an 
agitation on, with the result that in April last this committee 
was appointed. The avowed object of the committee is: “To 
consider and inquire into the question of the sale of patent and 
proprietary medicines and medical preparations and appliances, 
and advertisements relating thereto; and to report what amend- 
ments, if any, in the law are necessary or desirable.” 

The committee is so constituted as to represent (in the per- 
sons of the various members of Parliament composing it) the 
particular interests supposed to be involved. The doctors have 
two representatives; the newspaper interests, two; the law, three 
or four, and the drug trade, one, W. S. Glyn-Jones. Up to the 
moment of writing the bulk of the witnesses examined have 
either been government officials or representatives of the doc- 
tors. The government departments which have given evidence 
were the Excise, the Privy Council and the Home Office. As 
our readers may know, the sale of proprietary (or patent) 
medicines in Great Britain brings in a considerable revenue to 
the state, as most proprietaries must bear a patent medicine 
stamp before being exposed for sale. The Excise is responsible 
for the administration of the Medicine Stamp Acts, so that de- 
partment has a direct interest in the regulation of the sale of 
these things. In his statement to the committee the official from 
the Excise suggested that the acts should be brought more up 
to date, and the process, if acted upon, may be a limitation of 
some of the privileges at present held by qualified chemists. 
The Privy Council witness explained the origin and idea of the 
Blue Book, and a witness from the Home Office; as well as the 
assistant director of public prosecutions gave evidence. 

During this stage of the investigation it was obviously the 
purpose of the committee to endeavor to allocate the department 
responsible for looking after abuses in the sale of proprietaries 
at the present time. In this regard the committee were quite un- 
successful, for one official after another suggested that respon- 
sibility belonged to some department other than his, and at the 
end they were “no forrarder.” 

The second series of witnesses comprised the real accusants 
—nominees of the British Medical Association. The first wit- 
ness for the prosecution, so to speak, was Dr. Alfred Cox, the 
medical secretary of the association. He opened the ball by 
reading a printed memorandum prepared by his association which 
alleged considerable injury to health resulting from the adver- 
tising and consequent use of proprietary medicines and appli- 
ances. The evidence dealt with “cures” for cancer, consump- 


tion, diabetes, eczema, goitre and rupture. Examples were cited 
and the memorandum suggested that the public press generally 
would not assist in exposing the real nature of this traffic, ad- 
vertising having bought silence. The following are the associa- 
tien’s suggestions, as enunciated by Doctor Cox: 

(1) That for medicines which are supplied otherwise than 
upon medical, dental, or veterinary prescription, no condition of 
sale short of the publication on each package of medicine of the 
name and quantity of each of its constituents should be per- 
mitted. ; 

(2) That the label should be made to constitute a warranty, 


and that false description, whether on a label or in an adver- 
tisement, should be made an offence. 

(3) That the provisions of the food and drugs act should 
be applied to proprietary medicines. 

(4) That legislation should be promoted that would make 
it the duty of the Home Secretary or other authority to in- 
stitute prosecutions when the conditions of sale of proprietary 
remedies did not comply with the foregoing suggested regula- 
mae That the indecent advertisements act should be amended 
in accordance with the suggestions made by the association in 
its memorial to the Home Secretary. 

The cross examination of Doctor Cox by some of the mem- 
bers of the committee—notably Mr. Glyn-Jones—was very amus- 
ing. The witness was very emphatic and rather discursive, es- 
pecially on the harm done by the advertising of secret remedies. 
An extremely piquant situation was created when one or two 
members of the committee produced copies of the British Med- 
ical Journal and asked pointed and pertinent questions about 
secret and proprietary remedies regularly advertised therein. 
The verbose medico was cornered on several occasions, and 
found it impossible to explain away the appearance of many of 
the same sort of “secret remedies” that the association adver- 
tises in the association’s own official journal. The crux of the 
comedy was reached when Mr. Glyn-Jones solemnly asked the 
doctor the following question taken from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association: 

“Wherein is it worse for the public to buy medicinal prepara- 
tions about, which it knows nothing than it is for the medical 
man to prescribe preparations of whose composition they are 
and must be ignorant?” 

The rather unconvincing reply was that the association takes 
all possible pains to secure that medical men should know what 
they are prescribing. When asked if he accepted the strictures 
of the American Journal on the attitude of the medical profes- 
sien in entering on such a campaign with unclean hands, Doctor 
Cox completely convulsed the committee. Pointing to an adver- 
tisement of “Scarlet Salve” (Biebrich’s “Scharlach Roth”) in 
the American Journal containing the strictures, he declared that 
his association “would not accept such an advertisement in their 
journal for worlds.” A good deal of the harm done by Doctor 
Cox to the cause of his association was neutralized by the ex- 
cellent evidence of the witness who followed—a pharmacist. A 
book containing analyses of various patent medicines—more or 
less well known—has been published and sold broadcast to the 
public for some time by the British Medical Association. It is 
named “Secret Remedies” and the analyses were made for the 
association by E. F. Harrison, pharmaceutical chemist, Bachelor 
of Science, Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry and Fellow of 
the Chemical Society. Mr. Harrison is well known in pharmacy 
and his name is not unknown to AMERICAN DruccisT readers, 
as he is a regular contributor to the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference. Mr. Harrison was examined by the committee and 
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made an excellent witness. He impressed upon them the fact 
that as a result of the researches he had made the conclusion he 
had come to was that many proprietary medicines at present on 
the market are sheer frauds. He thought legislation necessary, 
not to prevent the sale of proprietaries entirely, but to make 
gross and flagrant abuses impossible. 

In all, the British Medical Association submitted the names 
of eleven witnesses. Besides those already named evidence has 
been given by medical men and women on the harm arising 
from advertising and selling medicated wines, remedies for 
sexual troubles, deafness cures and skin remedies. The inquiry 
is likely to go on well into the new year, so it is much too early 
in the day to attempt to prophesy what will happen. 





New Uses for Tungsten 


Tungsten, although a metal little used by the druggist except 
as tungstate of sodium, is becoming of high commercial value 
to him inasmuch as the brightest incandescent electric lamps are 
now made with metallic tungsten as the light giving element. 
One pound of tungsten will supply enough~wire filament for 
25,000 incandescent lamps, the wire used as the filament being 
drawn to a fineness of one twelve hundredths of an inch in 
diameter, finer than the finest human hair. In spite of this ex- 
treme fineness the tungsten filament is so strong and so re- 
sistant to both heat and electric energy that it can be repeatedly 
heated by the electric current, through its resistance, up to a 
temperature that would melt most metals without suffering any 
change. The light of the tungsten lamp is far brighter and more 
economical than that from carbon flament lamps. 





How to Keep Gas Mantles Bright 


The mantles used for the incandescent type of gas burners 
often become blackened with deposits of carbon through the 
incomplete combustion of gas because of insufficient air supply. 
This greatly lessens their lighting power. The quickest way of 
removing this black deposit is to-burn it off by temporarily in- 
creasing the air supply, so as to make an intensely hot flame, 
but this is very likely to weaken the mantle or its support. A 
better way is to sprinkle finely powdered sodium chloride over 
the mantle and then light the gas; the carbonaceous deposit is 
quickly burned off and the fused salt furnishes an additional 
element to the mantle. Of course the sodium chloride must be 
in fine powder and be lightly dusted on the mantle to prevent 
breakage. The deposit of carbon in laboratory combustion fur- 
naces can also be readily removed by the same means, sprinkling 
sodium chloride on the blackened parts and applying heat. 





To Prevent Screws from Setting by Rust 


All screw connections where the screws are exposed to 
changes of temperature and moisture are apt to become weak- 
ened or very difficult to disconnect through rusting of the 
screws, this being notably the case with such apparatus as that 
used for soda fountains, generators, etc. Now that more drug- 
gists are buying automobiles the same difficulty will be experi- 
enced by them with the screws used to connect various parts of 
their cars, such as the brake pins and nuts, the nuts on springs, 
screws on clips, etc. A positive method for preventing rusting, 
and consequent setting, of screws, nuts, etc., is to smear them 
liberally with a mixture of equal parts of vaseline and pow- 
dered graphite, or, better still, graphite made into a paste with 
liquid petrolatum. The oil may be rubbed off, but the graphite 
will in time form a perfect coating, preventing the metal from 
oxidization, and the threads of screws, bolts, etc., will remain 
sharp and perfect... The seme method of protection can be ap- 
plied to any piece of apparatus or furniture in the drug store 
in which screws or nuts are used to hold parts together with 
good advantage, making it easy to take them apart if necessary 
and preventing them from breakage by rusting of the screws or 
bolts holding them in shape, 
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Cleaning Metal Surfaces 


The most effective cleanser for metallic surfaces of any nature 
is reported by a German firm manufacturing numerous articles 
made from various metals and alloys to be a simple mixture of 
finely powdered rotten stone made into a thin paste with turpen- 
tine. The turpentine dissolves any greasy film present and also 
acts as a protective against superficial oxidation, the rotten 
stone acts mechanically by removing the film of oxide or sul- 
phide formed through exposure to the air. The rotten stone 
must be thoroughly sifted before use to remove gritty particles. 
The final polish may be given by using sifted chalk, dry rotten 
stone or fullers’ earth for large articles and jewelers’ rouge for 
articles made of soft metals like gold or silver. It is recom- 
mended that this polish be made in a semi-liquid form, that is, 
enough turpentine should be used to make a thin fluid paste with 
the desired amount of rotten stone. The mixture should be kept 
in bottles or cans to prevent evaporation. This should prove a 
profitable specialty. 





What Some of the Health 
and Beauty Secrets Are 


Druggists are often asked as to the composition, value, etc., 
of many of the “health and beauty aids” explointed in the news- 
papers in the guise of pure reading matter. The following 
statements as to the composition of some of those most widely 
exploited are from the reports of analyses of the Ohio Pure 
Food and Dairy Department; they certainly afford material for 
reflection as to the gullibility of humankind. The ones present- 
ed here were selected from a list published by the Midland 
Druggist. 


SARTOIN. 

RONICHAGCIG es ora. co atalesie sues tee aneeeee’s I part 
PEDRO SANE oc. 615 050 Sas sha ees oe eeu ee 7 parts 
MAYATONE, 

ENO AG aa Niels vicida cide tae otideca se accene es I part 
MASONS SALUS Ease. :cicis soi stare cia ane e Carma ane woaie 3 parts 
AMAROL, 

USO >, ag BR A eC I part 
ESPGOME SANES ca: b oki saree Seisid bares ore aiore'e 9 parts 
CANTHROX. 

POtAgSItHtie CATDONALE! <5 6.6:6:¢,610.5/0 siass'a'e o0-eie I part 
PPO CRCIO HEC MEANS co's oes scien ce aw shesie, be <ints 3 parts 
Flavored with lavender. 

CASTROLE. 

Magnesium carbonate ............ 48 percent. 
Calcitiin: CatbOnate® osis.sicis odie ee ac 5.5 percent. 


CASOL OM 630% sact Psi trads asa 45.6 percent. 

SS ACCUM is: osidicssslaiaies wicialeis sid wise greats 0.8 percent. 
Borax 
SUSE a URE: (011 FR a PAP rere 2 parts 

Recommended for making a greaseless, vanishing massage 
cream at home. A package of the mixture, weighing 1%4 ounces, 
retails for Soc. 

MARMOLA. 

This powder is sold as a weight reducer. It is composed 
essentially of thyroid gland extract and powdered licorice, and 
is intended to be mixed with cascara and peppermint water. 

CITROX. 

This is composed essentially of sodium hyposulphite, com- 
monly known as “hypo.” Four ounces of this preparation costs 
the public soc. It is recommended for eczema and numerous 
other skin diseases. 


PARNOTIS. 
Another remedy recommended for reducing flesh. It is com- 
posed essentially of 
Ct aeAE AGING othlcae, witiare este iala Cec oaee.s I part 
PCALNOGELE OF GOGA® cioe'sc.<0sia5ccciess ce 4 parts 
AM-O-TONE, 
A dry shampoo. It consists of 
CHEANIC- DOWER «. .6.ec ce naceeceees sous I part 
(Probably almond meal.) 
naa Uscaace tals net meceien te cue Seeeeey 7 parts 
QUINOLA. 
This is composed of 
Sodium bicarbonate t 
Cinchona bark.....f ccccccctttt equal parts 
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Aqua Fluorformini—H. D. C., Pa. writes: “We have re- 
cently had a prescription calling for aqua fluorformini. We 
were unable to obtain this from any jobber and were informed 
by the doctor that he had used it in New York, where it is ex- 
tensively prescribed. Any information you can give us on this 
subject will be greatly appreciated.” 

The physician in this case undoubtedly wants fluoroformol, 
for which C. Bischoff & Co., of New York, are the agents, and 
which can be procured from any jobber. In Germany this 
preparation is sometimes known as “fluoroformwasser” and is 
recommended in the treatment of tuberculosis, whooping cough, 
etc It is also known as fluoryl and is recommended as retarding 
the growth of pathogenic bacteria. It is an aqueous solution con- 
taining 2.8 percent. of fluorcform (CHF;). In tuberculosis it is 
given in teaspoonful or tablespoonful doses four or five times a 
day. In whooping cough it is given to children in doses of a 
teaspoonful to a dessertspoonful every hour. 

Treatment of Baldness and Dandruff.—Supplementing the 
answer to A, L. D. published in our November issue, we direct 
attention to the fact that Dr. Charles J. White, of Boston, pro- 
fessor of dermatology at Harvard University, states in a paper 
read at the meeting of the American Medical Association in St. 
Louis that he has observed 794 cases of alopecia and seborrhea. 
He finds that women are more often affected than men, and 
discusses the possible etiological factors in alopecia simplex and 
seborrheica, the age of the patients affected for the first time, 
and finally the treatment of alopecia seborrheica. Besides lotions, 
ointment, internal medication and massage. 
however, with the following 


he mentions 
The best 
prescription: 


So ips, 


results were obtained, 


R Hydrarg. chlor. corros. 

Euresol. 

REEL. CMOUUNMCATUNNT ». by ccs wn dkswed acces 

7h WRMNEE oh. okos nou beuhe ctee naan meee " £3)- -iij 

Spirit. q. s. ad f3viij 
M. S.: Wash for scalp (poison). Apply in the morning. 
active ingredient of formula is euresol, the mono- 
With the obtained gratifying 
results in many almost impossible cases. He also gives statistics 
sults of his treatment, arranged according to the age. 
seborrhea, and 


The the 


acetate of resorcin. this author 
of the 


His 


mentions the 


finally contains a few remarks on 
parts of the scalp which are especially prone to 
areata and herpes tonsurans vesiculosus. In the 
White’s paper, Dr. Wm. C. Roop, of Dayton, laid 
stress upon the exceptionally good results obtained with euresol 
in seborrheic affections. Dr. J. B. Kessler, of Iowa City, has 
also been very well satisfied with euresol. 


Rat Poison.—C. B. M., Philadelphia, Pa., has asked the fol- 
lowing question, which has caused considerable research and in- 
quiry: A formula for a rat exterminator that is not poisonous 
to cats or dogs, white in color, powder form, can be sent through 
the mails, and which will mummify the rodent eating it so as not 
smell. There is no such chemical, despite 
the advertised claims of manufacturers. The nearest approach 
to such a rat poison as our inquirer mentions is barium car- 
bonate, which in the amount needed to poison rats is not fatal 
to larger animals and is odorless, tasteless and freely miscible 
with ordinary food. Barium carbonate acts through its corrosive 
its action is slow, and the irrita- 


article 


show alopecia 


discussion of 


to cause an offensive 


action on mucous membranes, 


tion caused compels the rats or mice to seek water, so if no 
source of water for the pests is maintained in the house they 
will go outside for it and will probably die there. The nearest 
approach to a powder that will mummify rats or mice is plaster 
of Paris; this if scented with oil of rhodium and mixed with 
bread or cheese will be eagerly eaten by rats, and if water is 
placed near the thirst caused will compel them to drink it, with 
consequent formation of a solid mass in the intestines that re- 

Arsenic oxide is the usual form of rat poison; 
and can be mixed with any kind of food without 
giving it a distinctive odor or taste. Barium carbonate is proba- 
bly the principal ingredient of the rat poison mentioned; it is 
best used by mixing it with bread or dough scented with cheese 
or by mixing it dry with oatmeal or cornmeal. A few drops of 
oil of rhodium added to the bait will prove a powerful attraction 
to both rats and mice and will make the preparation more deadly 
to them. 

Liquid Corn Cure.—M. D. M., Brooklyn, N. Y., requests 
formulas for liquid corn cures; probably the best is that given 
in the National Formulary, page 7, under the title Collodium 
Salicylatum Compositum, as follows: 


sults in death. 
it is effective 


N. F. CORN REMOVER. 
II parts 


2 parts 


Salicylic acid 
Extract of Indian hemp 
Alcohol 10 parts 
Flexible collodion, to make 100 parts 
Dissolve the extract of Indian hemp in the alcohol and dis- 
solve the salicylic acid in about 50 parts of collodion, measured 
by weight, mix the two solutions and add enough flexible collo- 
dion to make 100 parts. 
Another formula which has given excellent results is this: 


LIQUID CORN REMOVER. 
10 parts 
I part 
2 parts 


5 parts 


4 
Salicylic acid 
Extract cannabis Indica 
Glacial acetic acid 
Turpentine 
Collodion to 
This is an excellent remedy but requires care in making. The 
salicylic acid should be dissolved in part of the collodion, the 
extract of cannabis in another portion, first thinning it with a 
little alcohol, the two solutions mixed, then the turpentine and 
finally the acetic acid added. If ordinary acetic is used the 
mixture will be turbid. 
Still another liquid corn remedy that avoids the necessity of 
stating the percentage of cannabis Indica on the label can be 
made by the following formula: 


CORN EXTERMINATOR. 
syrupy 

PTT ee CETTE 2 parts 
I part 
.2I parts 


Lactic acid, 
Salicylic acid 
Iodine 
Collodion, flexible a “8 
Dissolve the salicylic acid and. iodine each in separate por- 
tions of the collodion, mix, add the lactic acid and mix thor- 
oughly. This is a powerful discutient and should be applied 
only on the corn itself. 


The caution is added that under the pure food and drugs act 
all preparations containing cannabis Indica must be labelled so 
as to show the proportion contained therein, also the proportion 


or amount of alcohol. 
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Tamar Indien.—B. R., Michigan. This is a proprietary 
remedy of long use, but the exact composition is known only to 
the manufacturers. Dieterich gives the following formula for a 
similar compound: 
TAMARIND LAXATIVE. 


Tamarind pulp, strained ........00.66 500 Gm 
SGnes;, HOE POWGE! 6. .secessccccsccos 50 Gm 
PANO POMADEOEGioks.isb csescitaseweviee 20 Gm 
SHAN, DOWOONEE, 5.056.550 00 sce cee ccs 330 Gm 
SUALCH, POWGETOR. 6 6c5i65cs.000a aioe a 100 Gm. 


The amount of starch should be varied according to the con- 
sistency of the tamarind pulp, using more or less as necessary 
to make a firm mass. The mass is rolled out into sheets about 
a sixteenth of an inch in thickness and then cut into lozenges 
of any desired shape; the weight of these should be about 
3 Gm., or 100 grains. The lozenges are then dried in a drying 
closet to firmness and may be either sprinkled with powdered 
sugar or may be coated with chocolate as preferred before final 
wrapping with tinfoil or waxed paper. This formula affords 
an excellent laxative compound. 


Toothache Drops.—M. D. M., Brooklyn, asks for a good 
formula for toothache drops. Most of the so-called toothache 
drops are composed of some substance like creosote, oil of cloves 
or other volatile oils that coagulate albumen, their action in 
relieving toothache being due to the formation of a thin film, 
which protects the exposed sensitive tissue from contact with 
the fluids of the mouth, food, etc. Carbolic acid is probably the 
best agent for this purpose, but is dangerous because of its 
corrosive and poisonous nature. A safe, effective and inex- 
pensive mixture for toothache drops can be made by the follow- 
ing formula: 


TOOTHACHE DROPS. 


CBIMORO TS eo ay ict cain ss eaitied Mesa aweueNes I part 
OTR NOTMOE sos idee cance eenasees dos I part 
NMR 3 5514 Sw) ysis 0 0 /aie. nia leek 45's aa to Ooo tee I part 
CMOLGL OU dss 55 wish sins cnx sane sees sufficient 


Triturate the camphor, menthol and chloral hydrate together 
until a syrupy liquid is formed, then add sufficient chloroform 
to thin this to the desired fluidity. This mixture should be 
made so that it can easily be dropped upon a bit of cotton for 
insertion in the cavity of the tooth. 

Another type of toothache drops of recent introduction con- 
tains some gum or resin dissolved in alcohol, ether or chloro- 
form, an anodyne such as menthol being usually added. A 
typical formula is the following: 


PROTECTIVE TOOTHACHE DROPS. 


GE BREUOG 6 sei sidisawinielnteaseageawsen se 5 parts 
Le) 5 AS SERS oe bee meme rarer an tien s. I part 
TS LOT) (*) I A ee sufficient to dissolve 


Triturate the menthol and shellac in a mortar to a fine pow- 
der, add the alcohol in small portions until a uniform thick 
syrupy solution is formed, This solution may be made more 
fluid if desired by adding chloroform. Directions should be 
given on the label that the cavity in the tooth must be dried 
thoroughly with a bit of cotton before using the remedy. If a 
small pledget of cotton is saturated with this mixture and then 
firmly pressed into the cavity of the aching tooth the pain will 
be speedily relieved and relief for several hours be assured. 


Removing Tattoo Marks.—J. L. P., Texas, asks if there is 
any method of removing tattoo marks. There is; but the opera- 
tion should best be conducted by a surgeon, as the danger of 
blood poisoning is great. One method is to repeat the tattooing, 
using tannin with a sterilized needle, saturating the tissues with 
this; then apply a crayon of nitrate of silver until the skin be- 
comes blackened. This will produce an irritation of the skin 
that will cause sloughing off of the stained tissues. The treat- 
ment should be conducted under strict antiseptic conditions. 
Another method recommended by a French naval surgeon is the 
following: First rub the skin with pumicestone until the surface 
layer is removed, then cover the tatooed place with a paste 
made of water and quicklime and protect with a bandage. The 
dressing should be removed within forty-eight hours, when the 
skin should be so cauterized that the underlying tattooed tissue 
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can be easily separated. An antiseptic dressing should then be 
applied and the surface treated just as one would a burn or scald. 
The removal of tattoo marks, as learned by editorial experience, 
is a difficult and not always successful process. The concen- 
trated solution of pepsin often recommended is useless. When 
it is borne in mind that the reason why tattoo marks are per- 
manent is because they are deposits of insoluble matter in the 
inner layers of the skin, it is plain that the only method of 
removing them is removing the skin itself. It is dangerous to 
attempt such operations unless one is a skilled skin specialist. 
The best way to get rid of an objectionable tattooed design is 
to get an expert to enlarge. and change it to something more 
desirable; this can be done far more easily than taking the 
India ink or coloring matter of an old tattoo mark out of the 
skin. 

Preserving Natural Leaves.—K. O. C., Bridgeport, Conn., 
writes asking for information as to the preparation used by 
dealers in artificial flowers for treating leaves so as to preserve 
them in natural condition. Inquiries among the leading dealers 
in artificial flowers, leaves, etc., elicited the information that the 
finest quality of natural leaves artificially preserved are imported 
from Germany, a Dresden firm holding the monopoly by reason 
of a secret process, and that efforts to imitate their products 
has been unsuccessful. However, the following processes are 
used successfully by local dealers, and if carefully carried out 
may give good results: (1) Dry the leaves carefully, leaving 
enoukh moisture in them to prevent them from becoming brittle, 
then dip them into melted beeswax or pariffin and press each 
leaf with a hot iron so as to make the wax penetrate the pores. 
Or, coarsely powdered beeswax or paraffin may be sprinkled on 
the dried leaves and they are then pressed with a hot iron to 
melt the wax and cause it to penetrate the leafy tissue, this 
being probably the best method, as an excess of wax or paraffin 
would make the leaves too thick and greasy. (2) Coat the dried 
leaves with a solution of damar or Canada balsam in alcohol, 
applying the varnish to both sides. This makes the finished 
leaf rather brittle and is not as good a method as the first men- 
tioned. To obtain the bright red color of autumn leaves, or 
any color desired, the paraffin used may first be melted and 
colored with a fat soluble aniline dye or the leaf itself be dyed 
before treating; by this method ordinary leaves can be given 
all the colors of the rainbow. The “secret” of preserving leaves 
apparently depends upon their saturation with wax or paraffin 
by use of a hot iron, just hot enough to melt the wax and force 
it into the leaf tissue, but each leaf must be treated separately. 
This process gives a glossy appearance to the leaves. 

Erythrophleum Guineense is the scientific name of an 
African tree, from the bark of which the natives obtain a very 
deadly poison, used in witchcraft and sorcery trials and for other 
criminal purposes. This poison is also a constituent of the 
arrow poison of the Pigmies. Power and Salw&y report in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy for August, 1912, an analysis 
of this bark, which they summarize as follows: 

A quantity of the bark was completely extracted with hot 
alcohol, and the resulting concentrated extract distilled in a 
current of steam, but it yielded no essential oil. 

From the portion of the extract which was soluble in water 
the following substances were isolated: A very small amount 
of luteolin, C,,H,O,, and a small amount of an alkaloid which 
agreed in its characters and physiological action with erythro- 
phleine, as described by Harnack. Neither the alkaloid nor its 
salt could be obtained in a crystalline state, and they were there- 
fore not considered suitable for analysis. The aqueous liquid 
contained, furthermore, besides some indefinite amorphous ma- 
terial, a considerable quantity of tannin and a sugar which 
yielded d-phenylglucosazone, melting at 210 degrees. 

The portion of the alcoholic extract which was insoluble in 
water consisted of a dark brown, brittle resin, and represented 
13.5 percent. of the bark. From this product the following sub- 
stances were obtained: A phytosterol, C,,H,O (melting point, 
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130-133 degrees) ; cerotic, stearic, palmitic, oleic and linolic acids; 
and very small amounts of ipuranol, C,,H;,O,(OH),, and 
luteolin. A portion of the latter compound was apparently con- 
tained in the resin in the form of a glucoside. Inasmuch as the 
results of a preliminary test had indicated a much larger pro- 
portion of alkaloid to be contained in the bark than could sub- 
sequently be isolated, it appears probable that some change had 
taken place during the process of abstraction. This could not 
be more precisely determined on account of the very indefinite 
character of the base, which also precluded its further chemical 
study. Since the bark under consideration is an exceedingly 
violent poison, and is largely used in West Africa for criminal 
purposes, it may finally be noted that the recognized and ap- 
parently most efficient antidote consists in the prompt adminis- 
tration of an emetic sr use of the stomach pump, with 
subsequent stimulant remedies, 

Mucasane is a remedy which has been recommended in 
the treatment of gonorrhea and certain eye diseases. It is said 
(Ap. Zt., 1912, p. 906, through Rép. de Pharm., 1912, No, 9) to 
be a definite chemical compound: diboro-orthoxybenzoate of 
zinc. Feist, having analyzed this product, states that it is not 
a compound in the chemical sense of the word, but is a simple 
mixture of boric acid, salicylate of zinc and salicylic acid. 


Valve for Pipettes—Any one who does much laboratory 
work knows the annoyance and discomfort caused by sucking 
up too much of a corrosive fluid into a pipette when filling it so 
that some of the liquid reaches the mouth. This may be pre- 
vented and a much more convenient pipette made by attaching a 
short piece of rubber tube to the top end of the pipette, this 
being provided with a valve or check made by inserting a small 
length of glass rod into the tube. Normally the bit of glass 
rod fits airtight and no amount of suction will allow air or 
liquid to pass through the tube, but if the rubber tube is squeezed 
slightly so as to form a small air passage the desired liquid can 
he drawn up into the pipette by suction in the usual manner. 
When the pipette is filled to the desired point the pressure on the 
rubber tube is stopped and automatically there is formed a per- 
fectly airtight seal, which will prevent the liquid from running 
out of the pipette until an air passage is again formed by squeez- 
ing the rubber tube. By this simple device pipettes can be 
quickly and safely filled without any danger of getting a caustic 
liquid in the mouth. 

Magnesia as a Substitute for Platinum.—The increase in 
the cost of platinum has led to search for substitutes in labora- 
tory operations, and of these so far suggested magnesia seems 
to be the most satisfactory. E. Wedekind (Berichte der Deutsch. 
Chem. Gesellschaft) reports that rods made of magnesia can be 
used as almost perfect substitutes for platinum wires in labora- 
tory testing and in many other ways for which platinum is un- 
suitable. Rods made of magnesia about 15 Ccm. long and 1 Mm. 
in diameter can be used for flame tests of minerals, forming 
borax and phosphates beads, and for fusing and testing both 
volatile and nonvolatile substances. These rods are similar to 
those used for supporting the mantle of incandescent gas burn- 
ers and are very strong and durable, and are resistant to the 
chemical action of most substances tested by fusion of borax 
beads or by the flame color tests, magnesia itself giving no color 
to a nonluminous flame unless heated to incandescence. Acids 
dissolving magnesia, of course, must not be used with these rods, 
although it is reported that momentary immersion in dilute acids, 
as in testing soluble chlorides of metals, does not affect them. 
Magnesia rods when properly made have a greater heat resist- 
ance than platinum, and can be used repeatedly. For convenience 
of use one end of the rod can be fitted into a cork, and if the 
cork be inserted in the end of a clean test tube the rod may be 
kept clean and ready for instant service. 

New Source of Platinum.—In view of the increasing use 
and corresponding scarcity of platinum, the recently adopted 
electrolytic method of refining gold bullion adopted by the 
United States mints is of considerable importance to chemists, 
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as it is now adding several thousands of ounces of platinum 
yearly to the world’s stock that was hitherto wasted. Formerly 
when gold bullion had been purified by treatment with nitric 
acid to remove silver and base metals, only the silver was sepa- 
rated from the acid liquors, it not even being suspected that 
these contained platinum, as this metal was known to be insolu- 
ble in nitric acid alone. However, it has been discovered that 
alloys of platinum and silver are soluble in nitric acid and that 
the platinum thus dissolved from gold bullion remains in solu- 
tion after the silver has been precipitated by the usual reagents. 
By the electrolytic process of refining, platinum, as well as gold 
and silver, can be separated from the unrefined product, and this 
amount thus saved reached high proportions at the government 
assay offices until the producers of crude bullion also discovered 
the profit to be made by separating platinum from their gold 
before sending it to the mints. Gold bullion is now said to be 
received almost 99 percent. pure, and platinum formerly thrown 
away is being saved and marketed by the large gold refiners. 





Correspondence. 


In Memory of Dr. Loeb 
Editor American Druggist: 

Sir—At a special meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Chemists’ Club of New York City, held October 8th, the follow- 
ing resolutions, offered by committee consisting of Mr. Ellwood 
Hendrick, Mr. Clifford Richardson and Mr. Walter E. Rowley, 
were adopted: 

Whereas, Morris Loeb, the president of the club, has been 
taken from us by death, and 

Whereas, He was the leading spirit in bringing to fulfillment 
ambitions and plans that had long been’ ours, and 

Whereas, He was always ready to shoulder burdens and to 
give help, and 

Whereas, He was a man of order, and of integrity in mind 
and in heart, sincere in scholarship, living without malice or 
scorn, speaking no evil, and generous in judgment, and ; 

Whereas, We were drawn to him by ties of deep and abiding 
affection, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we make this minute of our poignant grief 
at his passing, and that we cherish his memory as another of 
his great gifts to science and humanity. 

Yours very truly, 
J. E. Teepe, Secretary. 

New York, October 15, 1912. 





Alleged Adulteration 


Editor American Druggist: 

Smr—I notice your editorial “Alleged Adulteration,”’ in the 
the October issue of AMERICAN DruccIsT, in reference to “Notice 
of Judgment,” published pursuant to the national food and drug 
act, and agree with the stand taken by you. 

The notices printed by the Department of Agriculture are not 
fair to the accused when not guilty. 

To a lawyer “judgment” means final determination of a court, 
either in favor of the plaintiff or the defendant. 

To the layman, however, “judgment”? means a conviction or 
a recovery in favor of the plaintiff. 

The word “alleged” is used in law to denote that a charge has 
been made and is used so commonly in law, that its use does 
not indicate whether the charge is false or true. By common 
usage, it simply means that the charge has been made. 

I might add that even a lawyer would have to read the entire 
“Notice of Judgment,” as published by the Department of Agri- 
culture to know what disposition had been made of the charge. 

Where the proceeding is a trial on the merits and the defend- 
ant acquitted, notice should be headed “Notice of Acquittal,” and 
if the charge is dismissed for want to proof without going into 
the merits, the notice might be headed “Notice of Dismissal.” 

For all practical purposes, however, “Notice of Acquittal,” as 
suggested by you would be sufficient, whether the iudgment of 
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the court resulted in favor of the defendant after a trial on the 
merits, or from a dismissal of the charge for want of proof. 
Hieronimus A. HERoxp. 
Attorney at Law. 
45 John street, New York. 





“Alleged Adulteration”’ 


Editor American Druggist: 


Sm—I wish to commend your editorial entitled “Alleged Adul- 
teration.” The federal statutes expressly provide that notice 
of the judgment of the court in any particular cause shall be 
given by publication. The form of the notice of judgment is a 
question for the secretary of agriculture to determine, The 
form now used is subject to criticism. My attention has recently 
been called to an instance of its misuse. 

CHARLES WESLEY DUNN. 

New York, October 29, 1912. 


The Labor Law and Employment of Children 
Editor American Druggist 

Sir—I have just learned that the Department of Labor has be- 
come very active in enforcing the labor law which regulates 
child labor and the hours that can be given to the same, and that 
very thorough inspection of all business interests is being made, 
cases brought to court and fines imposed. As retail druggists at 
times secure the services of boys to deliver goods and perform 
other minor duties and there is a possibility that they are not 
all familiar with the provisions of these labor laws, as president 
of the Pharmaceutical Conference of Greater New York, I feel 
it my duty to bring the matter to their attention and ask that 
you through your publication aid the conference in doing so. 

The labor laws provide that children under fourteen years of 
age must not be employed, permitted or suffered to work in any 
establishment. Children between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen years must not be employed, permitted or suffered to work 
unless they have an employment certificate issued by the Board 
of Health, and such certificate must be on file at the place of 
employment. Children between fourteen and sixteen years can- 
not work before 8 A. M. or after 7 P. M., and not more than 
nine hours of any day and not more than six days, or fifty-four 
hours per week. 

WILLIAM C. ANDERSON. 

277 Grand Avenue, Brvuoklyn, N. Y., October 11, 1912. 





Cutting Corks 


It is often necessary to cut a cork to a smaller size, and this 
is usually productive of an unsightly jagged object, too large on 
one side and too flat or small on the other so that it does not 
fit the bottle neck. If the cork be first soaked in hot water and 
the cutting done with a sharp blade, cutting the cork across its 
grain, a smooth clean surface can be obtained. Cork, by the 
way, dulls the edge ofga cutting instrument quicker than any 
other woody substance, although seemingly soft. The tools 
used for cutting corks from cork bark must not only be made 
of the hardest tool steel but must be constantly sharpened to 
produce symmetrical, smooth corks such as are required by drug- 
gists. If one hasn’t time to soak a cork or has only a dull knife, 
keep the knife blade wet while cutting the cork. 





Ductile Tungsten 


Ductile metallic tungsten is now produced in the electric fur- 
nace. Tungsten particles have been hitherto welded into a con- 
tinuous filament by passing an electric current through a bind- 
ing material containing the metallic particles and driven off by 
the high heat. By this new method the metallic tungsten can 
be drawn into fine wire much stronger and more rugged than 
the welded filament. 
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Book Notices 


A Dictionary of Trade Names 


Tue Cnemists’ Dictionary oF SyNonymMs AND TrApE Names. Uniform 
with the Chemists’ Dictionary of Medical Terms and Treatment. Pub- 
lished at the offices of The Chemist and Druggist, 42 Cannon street, 
London, E. C., and at Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide, Australia, 
1912. 


The Chemists’ Dictionary of Synonyms and Trade Names is 
a small neat volume of 220 pages, based upon matter published 
in The Chemist and Druggists’ Diary for 1910. It is devoted 
principally to trade names and to synonyms which are a little 
bit out of the usual, though some of the words seem to us 
scarcely to be sufficiently unusual to warrant their inclusion in 
the list. The little booklet will frequently be found useful. 


Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemistry 


A Dictionary or Appiiep CHeEMiIstry. By Sir Edward Thorpe, C.B.y 
Li F.R.S., Professor of General Chemistry and Director of the 
Chemical Laboratories of the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, South Kensington, London; late Principal of the Government 
Laboratory and a Past President of the Chemical Society and of the 
Society of Chemical Industry; assisted by eminent contributors. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition in five volumes. Vol. II. With illustra- 
tions. Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London; New 
York, Bombay and Calcutta. Pp. vii-376. 


The second volume of The Dictionary of Applied Chemistry 
begins with Chian Turpentine and closes with Goudang Wax. 
The fact that the work both opens and closes with reference to 
substances of vegetable origin is indicative of the importance at- 
tached to such substances in the book and the space they occupy. 

The entire range of applied chemistry is covered in the dic- 
tionary and the student will find each article treated in an ex- 
haustive and satisfactory manner. The article on Chlorine, for 
instance, covers not only chlorine and its production, but the 
various chlorine compounds, such as hydrochloric acid, chlorates, 
hypochlorites, etc. One of the most interesting features of this 
interesting chapter is that which deals with the production of 
chlorine by the electrolysis of metallic chlorides. While the 
various processes are described at some length the greatest at- 
tention is paid to the Kastner process, which was the first to 
make the mercury cell technically successful. Some idea of the 
space devoted to substances of organic origin may be gained 
from the fact that over eight columns of the book are given up 
to the study of cochineal and its constituents. 

Chemical technology is by no means overlooked, as may be 
inferred by the references to the chlorine industry. Under the 
head of Coke Manufacture and The Recovery of Byproducts, 
some sixteen columns are printéd, including twelve diagrams 
and two drawings. 

Metallurgical Processes are likewise treated of, ten pages 
being occupied with a description of modern processes for the 
extraction of copper from copper ores. 

Among the articles of pharmaceutical interest that on Disin- 
fectants is particularly valuable. After reviewing the qualities of 
various disinfectants and their method of action the article con- 
cludes with an excellent note on the testing of disinfectants, a 
subject which is coming to be recognized as one of very great 
importance. The pharmacist will also find much of interest in the 
ten pages devoted to Extraction Apparatus, though he will not 
find much that is very new. It is impossible to even touch on 
the many chapters which are of pharmaceutical interest, though 
the pharmacist may rest assured that he will find The Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry a storehouse of valuable information. 





Making Holes in Rubber Stoppers 

If the punch or boring instrument used for making holes in 
rubber stoppers be kept moistened with dilute aqua ammonia 
during the operation, a clean, clear cut hole of uniform diameter 
can be easily obtained. The cutting edge must be sharp or 
ragged sides will result. To make a clean, smooth cut in any 
article composed chiefly of rubber, the cutting instrument should 
be kept wet, and dilute ammonia water is best for this purpose. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN DRUG ADVERTISING 


HE improvement in the advertising of the average druggist 
in the last two years has been marked. The old fashioned 
“Hats-Caps-Boots-Shoes” style of advertisement has almost en- 
tirely disappeared and it has been replaced by advertisements 
that tell something about the goods. 
I do not mean that up to so recent a time as two years ago 
the druggists were all using the grandfather style of publicity. 
but I do mean that while there has for a long time been a steady 


BRUSH WEEK 
At the Rexe Store. 


Brush Week is this week! By Brush Week we mean an 
entire week set aside to specialize on the various lines of brushes 
that we carry in our immense stock. A few of the many brush 
values are listed below. Brush Week commences THURSDAY, 
MARCH 21ST, and continues one week. 











These Brushes were 
| bought by us from a 
manufacturer’s stock 
and are a good value. 


Rexall Pearl Tooth Powder is a 
big favorite im this city as a 


With Every 25c Tooth 
Brush we will give a| 
25c Can of 


Rexall Pearl 








Tooth Powder 1# popular dentifrice. 
Hand i 5. WHISK 
oe ME php ee 
All 2c > we give you choice of any Comb in the 
Valen, |e FOES 19¢. 





Shaving Brushes. Bath Brushes. 














Over 100 outers, to New Stock of English 
————- and American makes. - 
25c UP 50¢ UP. 

Complexion Brashes~-New Linc-—All grades and textures. Prices, - - 25c Up. 





If it's a brush you want, we have it. 


< Tae Renell, Sor 
Mies 2N0. MAIN ST 
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improvement, the last two years seem to mark an advance much 
more rapid than that of corresponding previous periods. 

There is an increase too in the number of large advertise- 
ments used, particularly in the daily papers. This is of course 
partly due to the growth of the ‘chain store idea with capital 
enough behind each chain to make the use of large space profit- 
able. But it is much due also to the growing faith in the value 
of newspaper advertising. 

Where a druggist used to hesitate to take sufficient news- 
paper space to call attention to his store, he now finds that the 
money spent for. space is well and profitably invested. The larger 
drug stores are taking space that is equal in size and prominence 








to that used by their chain store competitors. The smaller drug- 
gists too, those in the villages where weekly newspapers take the 
place of the dailies of the cities, are buying larger space in those 
village weeklies, and they are using it with increasing effect. 

There are many cities in which the largest drug store adver- 
tisements compare favorably in size with the space of the depart- 
ment stores. This is no doubt the way to keep the business in 
these lines of goods from going to the department stores, and 
while the smaller dealers may not be able to use space in the 
daily papers, still the big store advertisement has a tendency to 
help the small store by educating the people to buy their drug 
store goods at the drug store rather than at the department 
store. There is a steady gain in the drug store idea in the minds 
of the general public. 

An advertisement that seems to be well prepared and that 
also emphasizes a valuable idea is that of Nutter’s Rexall Store, 
which occupies about twelve inches deep and four columns wide 
to advertise a “Brush Week.” This Brush Week plan is a good 
one. It is a plan that any drug store might follow to advantage. 

The combining of all the lines of brushes carried by the store 
in one big advertisement with special offers on them brings more 





TOMORROW, FRIDAY, AT JOHNSON BROS. 
2 BIC BUSY DRUC STORES 


FREE—SOUVENIR GIFT BOX Ne 


Containing a variety of toilet and other “deat in waka oe ac- 
tus! intrinsic value of which ix more than.......... 


This splendid box of 13 or more articles presented tree at cither of Jehden ines 2 basy drug 
stores to every customer whose purchase is 15¢ or mor 


$} EACH CIFT BOX CONTAINS Cianpaninae 


13 or More Articles Selected From the Following List: 
“Duffy's Pure Malt Whiskey”—2-or. souvenir bottle Pee vara Kiduey and a Liver Tea”—Mi 
“tacel's Movsstis sorta) angel Powder”. <Enbrmet Crean o"_-Smal Beinataagewor digas 








Mivlature box about 1-6 regular siz Dentyne meg ca 
ouelbelt's Soap”- prac be cake, apiicete of large sehynes Tooth ts a size tube. 
size “Sloan's Lintment”—10c bott 


—— and Ramsdell’s Cold Cream”—Sourenir ae ells Syrap Fepeia”—Sevatt Bize boiiie 
ae souveoir cake. 
jely”—Small box 
“nS ie ple size 
1 roys"—Tdttle sample bo: 
+ Cold Cream —Miiature bor. 3 






+Nenthotaten”— -Small size bor 

“Sauitol —_ Powder”—Souvenir box, éuplicate 
regular siz 

“Oval Porket Mirroi 

“Meonens’ Talcom —s Sourenir box, d@up- cata 
licate regular size oNetere's Hemedy Tabdiets.” 


The Most Novel and Useful Cift Ever Offered by a St. Louis Drug Store 


St. Louis’ Two Big Cut Rate Drug Stores 


Scores of Big Scores of Big 
Friday Bargains Friday Bargains 
7th. Street, i Broadway & 
Cor. St. Charles i Franklin Ave. 


strongly to the attention of the public the fact that the drug 
store is headquarters for bristle goods. 

If this advertising is accompanied by a general display of 
brushes of all sorts in all parts of the store, and with window 
exhibitions with the special prices quoted on plain cards, a de 
cided flurry in the brush market should ensue. 

To declare a Hair Brush Week, or a Tooth Brush Week, or 
a Complexion Brush Week would, perhaps, have a little effect, 
but the result would not be marked. But all brushes combined 
make a strong feature. I can recommend this plan for general 
use and the advertisement as a good model. 

Another advertisement that represents a good advertising 
plan for developing a sale is that of Johnson Bros. The gift of 
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a box of free goods with a purchase of a certain size is sure to 
stimulate purchases, and if, as is apparently the case here, the 
gift box is made up of an assortment of free samples which 
cost the drug store practically nothing, the result should be de- 
cidedly profitable. Of course the distribution of the samples 
will help the business on the goods sampled, and the samples 
will be valued more highly for having cost a little in an indirect 
way. The Johnson Bros. advertisement is not itself a. particu- 
larly good model, but the plan is certainly worthy of emulation. 
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An Effective Thanksgiving Display 


The display shown in the accompanying illustration can 
hardly be called artistic, but it sells the goods and that’s what 
window displays are for. 

The packing cases are placed in the window just as received, 
one or two of the top boards having been removed so that the 
passer-by may see the contents. 

Clean paper or cloth should be used in the bottom of the 





Ryerson’s Pharmacy 


The gexalt Store 





It Stands to Reason 


That when a trust company has grown in twenty-five 
years to the point where it has passed and leads many 
older ins'itutions in the same business, its work and its 
record must be of a high class 


Fidelity Trust Company 
Prudential Building, Newark, N. J. 


Who Pays For THE Ap? 


Manufacturers are generally very willing to help along the care- 
ful distribution of their sample packages. 

The Ryerson’s Pharmacy ad exemplifies a fault that not in- 
frequently gets into the newspaper advertising columns. It 
shows the desirability of the advertiser knowing enough about 
borders and composition to see that the compositor does not 
make his space practically a part of that of some bigger adver- 
tiser by a wrong use of rules. 





Twenty-five Dollars Reward 
One of our readers observed recently a very unusual and 
successful device for attracting attention to the cigar depart- 
ment. This consisted of a large placard in the window offering 





$25 REWARD 
Will be paid for information which will lead to the ap- 
prehension of the person who Robbed Our Cigar Case of 
that $15 Cigar of Supreme Quality. If you see or hear 
of him, telephone or telegraph us at once, as we want 
that cigar back. 
THOMAS BROWN & CO,, 

Telephone No. 1520 Main. 83 Main St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 











a reward of twenty-five dollars for the apprehension of the per- 
son who had robbed the cigar case of a fifteen dollar cigar. Our 
correspondent states that the device proved quite satisfactory in 
attracting attention. 


Color in Window Display 


The psychology of color plays an important part in window 
display. We know that certain colors are more attractive than 
others. Some of them are even negative in effect. Reds and 
greens have the greatest appeal. Yellows and orange are among 
the repulsive colors. White and gray are the neutral colors and 
care should be used in the space that is given them.—Signs of 
the Times. 
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W-A:HYMPHRIES 
A THANKSGIVING WINDOW. 





window and in the background. Neatness and cleanliness are 
essential in making this display, as in fact they are for a window 
display of any kind. 


The doll is shown in the act of helping herself to a box of 
candy. 


Store Front Publicity 


Window trimming is a merchandising proposition certainly, 
but it is an advertising proposition also, and as the advertising 
element is developed more in window trimming, so will the 
window trimming art develop into more practical aid to the 
merchant. ° 

A show window should reach to the sidewalk, so goods 
displayed therein may be more easily seen. People generally 
look forward or downward when walking, and a high object is 
more apt to be overlooked than one nearer the ground. The 
best show window construction, therefore, is one that has its 
floor at least level with the ground. 

In showing a trademarked article in the window, the box 
or container in which it is sold should also be displayed. This 
method links up the article and the box to the advertisement 
which the prospective purchaser has read in the magazines or 
newspapers or on the billboard, and promotes sales. 

A dimly lighted window and dark sidewalks represent only 
just so much waste advertising space. The first principle in 
effective store front publicity is light. 

The advertising value of a window is lost unless the articles 
on display tell their story, and tell it quickly and to the point. 
A simple background, with merchandise arranged to suggest its 
use, forces itself upon the public and receives more consideration 
than any other form of advertising in use to-day.—Signs of the 
Times. 
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Fig. !. The Original. 


The System of Squares—By 
Means of Which You Can 
Enlarge any Drawing for 
Showcard Purposes, 


Fig. 2.—The Enlargement. 


How to Make 


Display Cards 


These Little “Silent Salesmen” Are Powerful Trade Magnets and Can Be Made by Any One 
Who Will Give a Little Study to the Description and to the Accompanying Illustrations 


BY FRANKLIN MYERS 





gens an ambitious merchant has envied the attractive dis- 
play cards, rightly called “Silent Salesmen,” by means of 
which the larger stores have given their salesmen tremendous 
assistance. These cards give welcome suggestions, answer un- 
uttered questions, express the cordial hospitality which the house 
holds for its guests, vivify the merchandise, and in no small 
degree beautify the store in a distinctly practical manner. 

In most instances the smaller merchants have rather given 
up the idea of using these attractive show cards, for the simple 
reason that they were believed to be out of reach unless the 
services of a highly priced artist could be procured. Once in 
a while the merchant with an eye to opportunities has clipped 
out pictures which fit the merchandise, pasted them on cards 
and lettered them with appropriate phrases, but that has been 
about the extent of his Naturally this policy has 
meant only a meagre showing of attractive cards, but no better 
means of supplying the acknowledged need has made itself 
known. 


endeavors. 


You Can Enlarge or Reduce Any Drawings 

Below, however, there is given a method which will place 
the attractive display card well within the reach of any mer- 
chant in the country. By following out the instructions any- 
one who has a steady hand can copy, in enlarged or reducec 
size, any picture whatsoever, with or without lettering. 

There are reproduced on another page six excellent display 
cards which will be found particularly effective at this season of 
the year. By the system of squares, illustrated by the two cuts 
showirg a young man using a megaphone, these can be enlarged 
or reduced to the desired size display card. In like manner can 
any other picture be prepared in desired size. If the lettering 
on the suggested cards is not exactly what is desired it will be 
a simple operation to change it. 

Display signs are as effective in show windows, as display 
signs inside the store, and as price cards. In fact an illus- 
trated, talking price card is about as effective a “Silent Sales- 
man” us it is possible to procure. 

The System of Squares 

Note the two squared off illustrations showing the young 
man using a megaphone. The artist has made the larger one 
from the smaller, making his enlargement twice the size of the 
original. 

Box in your picture by drawing a line entirely around it— 
then divide the box up into squares as in illustraton 1. If you 
desire to enlarge a print to say three times the size of the orig- 
inal you have boxed in, simply advance the measurement to 
three times the width and three times the depth. Then divide 


the eniarged box, 2, into the same number of squares as con- 
tained in the original box, using light pencil lines. 

Next draw the outlines of your original picture into the cor- 
responding squares on 2, and when the card is complete erase 
the pencil squares and the card is finished. 





Window Display of Witchhazel 


In the accompanying illustration a catchy display of witch- 
hazel is shown. ‘The shaded background is of one piece, the bot- 
tled witchhazel being supported on narrow shelves nailed to it. 
An opening is left in the background on either side about the 
size of a 10 gallon keg; over the face ot the opening a square 





DISPLAY OF 


WINDOW WITCHHAZEL. 


piece of white paper is pasted; a ragged aperture is broken in 
each of these, through which a keg may be seen pressed against 
the broken sides of the opening. These kegs are stood on boxes 
to the rear of the background. A strip of cheesecloth in a con- 
trasting color is puffed around the margin of the white paper, 
along the edges of the shelves and over the top of the back- 
ground, tacks holding the cloth in position. Placards are sup- 
ported on the window stage suggesting some of the uses for 
witchhazel. The illustration is reprinted from the AMERICAN 
Druccist for August 8, 1904. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR WINDOW OR STORE CARDS—See opposite page. 
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CLEVER WINDOW DISPLAY OF IMPORTED PREPARATIONS 
In Llewellyn’s Pharmacy, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Advertising Foreign Proprietaries 

Philadelphia is today, as it has been for a century and a 
half, a medical and surgical center. It is natural, therefore, that 
in every thing which pertains to these arts, its excellence should 
be marked, and as its hospitals and dispensaries are standards of 
efficiency and excellence, so its chemists and pharmacists stand 
in the front rank. 

Among these latter the name of Llewellyn has long been 
synonymous with what might justly be called the perfection of 
progressive service. A business founded prior to the Civil War, 
and which for more than fifty years held an ever-increasing pat- 
ronage to a single location, despite the growth of the city and 
contingent changes, would seem to deserve the title which it now 
boasts—“Philadelphia’s Standard Drug Store.” 

This carefully planned establishment, which is finished and 
furnished with dignified elegance, is located at 1518 Chestnut 
street, in the heart of the best business district, and on the same 
famous thoroughfare which boasts Independence Hall, the birth- 
place of American liberty. Here is arranged an unusual stock 
of chemical products and drugs, with a proper accompaniment 
of such toilet accessories as are demanded by the patrons of the 
place. Here, also, is carried in stock a wonderfully complete 
selection of the latest foreign medications, and in this respect 
Llewellyn’s is one of the notable pharmacies of the United States 
as well as Philadelphia. Every discovery made in France, Ger- 
many, England or other foreign medical and scientific centers is 
quickly reflected in the stock of this shop. On its shelves are 
to be found the latest of such products. 

To Americans who have become acquainted with the efficacy 
of such products during sojourns abroad, the convenience of 
such a service is great. To find in one’s own city the prepara- 
tions first met with in lands afar is a comfort. Such service 
also forms another link in the chain which binds the old world 


and the new, drawing them closer together and more firmly 
cementing their humane relations. 

We print an illustration of a very effective window display of 
foreign preparations recently made in Llewellyn’s window. 





One Way to Sell Candy 


The usual display of candy in the window of the druggist 
may be tastefully arranged, but it is just as usually common- 
place; there is nothing about it to attract and hold. attention. 
As women are the chief buyers and consumers of candy a dis- 
play that will attract and fix their attention should be the aim of 
the window decorator, and what is more likely to attract them than 
a hat? A hat trimmed with candy! It sounds foolish, but this 
is just the scheme tried out by a big Western firm of druggists 
who were making a specialty of selling candy for the week, and 
it returned profits beyond their expectation. Take an old hat, 
one with no trimmings, such as a sailor hat or one of plain 
straw, the only requirement being that it be clean and of an 
up-to-date style, trim it with candy to represent the latest fashion 
and use it as the central feature of a window display of candy, 
placing it on one of the fixtures used by milliners to display hats. 
For example, use a plain straw hat of fashionable shape, deco- 
rate it with polka dots and bands of white and colored candies 
arranged to represent the latest style in hats, using candies that 
can be fastened to the straw with pins. Or, build up the present 
stylish ribbon bow by using stick candies of appropriate colors, 
arranging the wavy sticks to give the appearance of actual ribbons 
as can easily be done with the wavy stick candies, now so popular 
and which are made in so many colors. Anything in the way of 
candy that can be used to give the effect of hat trimmings— 
millinery, the ladies call this—may be utilized for making a 
“candy hat,” slender sticks of candy to represent an aigrette. 
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MAKING GOOD WITH A HOT WATER 


URN.—IIL. 


(Continued from page 447.) 
By Eb. Waro. 

AST month we commenced to tell the druggist who only 

had a hot water urn how he could make good by purchas- 

ing good materials and serving them properly, giving a menu of 

the best drinks to push; and this month we continue to tell 

him how to prepare these beverages so that they will give satis- 
faction. 


Hot Beef Drinks 


Beef drinks are one of the most important things served at 
the soda fountain; but unfortunately, far too many druggists 
allow other dispensers to put a cup of beef tea on the counter 
that is more like a dose of medicine than the tasty soup it should 
be. There is no reason why the druggist with only a hot water 
urn should not turn out as good a beef drink as any one. There 
are two forms in which beef may be obtained for fountain use— 
the liquid beef and the bouillon cubes. This latter contains all 
the ordinary seasoning necessary, except that more pepper and 
salt are usually required. The cube is put into the mug, dis- 
solved in a little hot water, the mug then being filled with hot 
water. There is so little material used in preparing beef drinks 
that it is usually advisable to add about one ounce of cold water 
to the hot. The liquid beef is the one most used and the one 
that permits the most individuality to your drinks. As in every- 
thing else purchase the very best beef extract you can secure; 
it will pay you. The secret of good service will then be found 
in proper seasoning, and as that is a matter of taste we can 
only offer a few suggestions. 


Beef Tea 


This is the simplest form of beef which is served and usually 
is prepared by putting one teaspoonful of the liquid beef into 
a mug and then filling with hot water and seasoning to taste. 
We say one teaspoonful of the liquid beef, it may require more 
of some brands, but most dispensers use too much rather than 
too little of the extract. What is wanted is a mild flavor rather 
than a strong one. It is quite an art to season a cup of beef 
tea nicely, and the best way is to prepare a seasoned liquid of 
which you can use about one ounce to the cup. The reason is 
that the water must be kept so hot for chocolate that it is too 
hot for the beef. The best seasoning for beef tea are Worces- 
tershire sauce and Kitchen Bouquet, which can be obtained from 
any grocer. Put from two to three ounces of the liquid beef 
into a dish, add two teaspoonfuls of the Kitchen Bouquet, one 
teaspoonful of the Worcestershire sauce, half an ounce of salt 
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Put an ounce of this 
See if it 
needs more or less salt or any other ingredient to give the de- 


and a little pepper and mix thoroughly. 
mixture into a cup and fill with hot water and try it. 


No positive rule can be given, the dispenser must 
be governed by his taste. When a solution that suits has once 
been obtained it can always be prepared in the same way. To 
serve, use one ounce of the prepared liquid, fill with hot water 
and mix. Put the salt and pepper within reach of the customer. 
Serve a couple of saltine or other crackers with all beef drinks. 


sired flavor. 


Beef Bouillon 


This is served in the same manner as the beef tea, only it 
should be a little more highly seasoned. Pour one ounce of your 
beef mixture into a mug, add a little mixed spice and celery 
salt (a few dashes of celery extract may be used) and fill with 
hot water. Any one can buy the same beef extract, but no 
one can season it just like the druggist who has his own for- 
mula, a fact that gives his bouillon a distinctive personality. 
It pays. The druggist can prepare his own mixed spices by 
thoroughly mixing one ounce powdered cinnamon, one ounce of 
powdered cloves, one ounce of powdered nutmeg and one-half 
ounce of powdered allspice. 


Beef and Celery 


To a beef tea add a few dashes of the tincture of celery seed, 
and when serving put the celery salt on the counter, as the cus- 
tomer may desire his drink a little stronger of the celery flavor. 
If the celery extract is not on hand the salt glone will answer. 


Cream Cup 


Into a mug put an ounce of your beef solution, or a beef 
cube and one-half ounce of cream, then fill with hot water and 
mix, Serve pepper, salt and celery salt. This is also called 
cream bouillon or lactated beef. 


Beef and Tomato Bouillon 


Either put a teaspoonful of liquid beef or a beef cube into a 
mug; if the latter, dissolve in a little hot water; add an ounce of 
tomato bouillon and a little cream (some may prefer it without 
the cream), then fill with hot water, mix and allow the customer 
to season to taste with pepper and salt. 


Hot Clam Drinks 


Although there is not the demand for hot clam bouillon that 
there was at one time still it commands a good sale and we see 
no reason why the druggist should not make good with it. The 
great essential is a good concentrated bouillon. Buy the very 
best that can be obtained. The secret of success lies in using 
plenty of the concentrate, therefore the druggist cannot dispense 
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a good clam bouillon for five cents, and if he serves it right 
there is only a reasonable margin of profit at ten cents. If he 
cannot serve it right, it will be better for him to eliminate it 
from his menu. 


Clam Broth 


First of all have the water boiling hot and the mug warm. 
Into it pour about two ounces of the concentrated clam bouillon, 
season with salt and pepper, add a little butter and fill with 
boiling water. With this and all other clam drinks the druggist 
should serve salt crackers and place the salt and pepper on the 
counter. 

Clam Bouillon 


Into a warm eight ounce mug draw two ounces of the con- 
centrated clam bouillon, a little cream, not more than one-half 
ounce, two drops of tabasco sauce (no more), salt and pepper 
to taste and fill with boiling water. A little butter may also be 
added if desired. 

Clam and Ginger 


Pour an ounce of concentrated clam bouillon in a mug, add 
one-half teaspoonful of powdered ginger, a little sweet cream 
and fill with hot water. 


Malted Clamette 


Pour 1% ounces of the concentrated clam into a mug, add 
a little salt, mix into it a heaping teaspoonful of malted milk; 
fill with hot water, mix, and top with whipped cream, 
Alaska Toddy or Hot Klondike 


Put an ounce of the concentrated clam into mug, add one 
dram of liquid beef (or a dissolved beef cube) and half an 
ounce of sweet cream; add a little celery salt and mixed spices, 
then fill with hot water and serve. 


Hot Celery Punch 


Into a mug put a beef cube and dissolve it in hot water; add 
an ounce of clam, a few dashes of celery extract, two drops of 
tabasco sauce, a little mixed spice, a dash of cream, and fill with 
hot water. 


Hot Tomato Drinks 


Hot tomato drinks are becoming very popular and, while ad- 
mitting that a ready-to-serve tomato bouillon is the best, still 
there are a number of concentrated tomato bouillons on the mar- 
ket which give excellent satisfaction and are very nice. As in 
the case with the clam, the requisite for success lies in the use 
of plenty of the concentrate. Nothing is worse than a weak, 
watery tomato bouillon. As concentrates vary in their strength 
it will require more of some than of others to produce the same 
result. The following formulas, therefore, are simply a guid: 
that must be varied as to quantity of tomato to suit the concen- 
trate. 


Tomato Bouillon 


Into a mug pour from 1% to 2 ounces of concentrated tomato 
bouillon, season to taste with pepper and salt, and fill with hot 
water. Some bouillons are improved by the addition of a little 
mixed spices; others are so highly spiced that it is not necessary. 

Cream of Tomato Bouillon 

This is made as above, only adding a little sweet cream, not 
more than one-half ounce. 

Tomato Bisque 


Into a mug pour an cunce or more of tomato bouillon, add 
a heaping teaspoonful of malted milk and a little cream; fill with 
hot water and season to taste. 


Hot Tea 
This can be prepared just as well with a hot water urn as 
any way. Have little individual pots, holding just a cup. Pur- 


chase only a fine grade of tea, put a little in the pot and fill it 
with boiling water. Put a cup, sugar and cream on the counter 
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and let the customer pour and prepare his tea to suit. When 
hot Russian tea is wanted put the juice of half a lemon into the 
cup and don’t serve cream. When Turkish tea is wanted sim- 
ply put a slice of lemon into the cup. 


Hot Ginger Tea 


Make a syrup by mixing 2 ounces of fluidextract of ginger, 
soluble, with a quart of simple syrup. Pour one ounce of this 
syrup into a mug and fill with hot water. 


Hot Ginger Puff 


Into a mug draw one ounce of ginger syrup, add half an 
cunce of sweet cream, then fill with hot water, mix and top with 
a little whipped cream. 


Winter Bracer 


Into a mug pour one ounce clam bouillon, add half an ounce 
sweet cream, half a teaspoonful of powdered Jamaica ginger 
and a little butter. Fill with hot water and season to taste. 

Hot Lemonade 


Into a mug (or ten ounce glass) draw one and a half ounces 
of either lemon or simple syrup, add juice of a lemon and fill 
with hot water and mix. 


Hot Lemon Phosphate 


Into a ten ounce glass draw one and a half ounces of lemon 
syrup made from fresh fruit; add a few dashes of phosphate 
and fill with hot water. 

Hot Pepsin Phosphate 


A very good drink after a hearty meal. Into a mug draw 
one ounce of lemon syrup, add one dram of essence of pepsin, 
and two dashes of phosphate; then fill with hot water. 


Hot Malted Milk 


Malted milk is one of the important hot fountain beverages 
and one that is both healthy and pleasant to the taste when 
properly prepared. It is made with hot water and not difficult to 
prepare once the knack is found. Malted milk if watery is use- 
less; to be good it must have body, therefore a good cup of 
malted milk cannot be sold for five cents and the druggist who 
would make good must charge ten cents and make it worth ten 
cents. Keep the powdered milk dry, use the display jar fur- 
nished and keep it light; do not pack it down. Fill the cup from 
one-quarter to one-third full with the malted milk; add a dash 
of salt. Fill rapidly with hot water until the mug is three- 
quarters full and stir quickly so that the powder will not jump. 
After a little practice you can prepare a perfectly smooth drink. 
Add a spoonful of whipped cream and mix it in, then fill with 
hot water. Serve with a salt cracker. 


Hot Malted Milk Chocolate 


Pour an ounce of hot chocolate syrup into a mug, add two 
teaspoonfuls of the malted milk. Reduce to a smooth paste. 
Fill with hot water and top with a little whipped cream. 

Hot Liquid Lunch 


This name has very appropriately been applied to hot egg 
malted milk chocolate. Into a mixing glass draw one and a half 
ounces of chocolate syrup; into this break an egg and add one 
ounce cream, two teaspoonfuls of malted milk. Shake thor- 
oughly and strain into a ten ounce glass and fill with hot water. 

Hot Egg Drinks 

Hot egg drinks are now called for to some extent, and it is 

well to list a few of them on the menu. 
Hot Egg Phosphate 

Into a mixing glass draw one and a half ounces of orange 
syrup; into this break an egg, add a few dashes of phosphate. 
Shake thoroughly and strain into a ten ounce glass. If desired 
a little nutmeg can be added at this point. Place the glass in a 
holder and fill with hot water very slowly, stirring briskly all the 
while to prevent the egg from cooking. 
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Board Questions and Answers 


Selected Questions Asked in Recent Examinations by Various State Boards of Pharmacy with 
Their Correct Answers 


CHEMISTRY AND TOXICOLOGY 
Asked by the Indiana Board 

1. What are the chief constituents of organic compounds? 

Answer—All organic compounds contain carbon in combina- 
tion with hydrogen and oxygen, and sometimes nitrogen, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, and one or more of the halogens. 

2. Give the formula of five acids containing hydrogen and 
oxygen. 

Answer—Sulphuric acid, H,SO,; phosphoric acid, HsPQ,; 
nitric acid, HNO,; boric acid, H,;BO,; sulphurous acid, H,SO.. 

3. Explain the terms: (a) tribasic, (b) monobasic, (c) di- 
basic acid. 

Answer—(a) A tribasic acid has three atoms of hydrogen 
that may be replaced by a base in forming a salt. (b) A mono- 
basic acid has only one atom of hydrogen replaceable by a base. 
(c) A dibasic acid has two replaceable hydrogen atoms. 

4. How would you determine the moisture of a substance? 

Answer—A weighed quantity of the substance should be 
placed in a suitable dish and dried to constant weight at the 
temperature of boiling water—viz.: 100° C. or 212° F. High 
temperature must be avoided, as decomposition might otherwise 
take place. 

5. Give the source of tartaric acid. 

Answer—Argols. They are an impure form of cream of 
tartar deposited by wines when stored in casks. 

6. Give the chief source of chlorine. 

Answer—Sodium chloride, NaCl. 


7. When water combines with oxides of metals what is 
formed? 


Answer—When an oxide of a metal combines with water, the 
resulting compound is called a hydroxide, sometimes incorrectly 
called “hydrate.” Na,O+H.O=2NaOH. 

& What do you understand by atomic and molecular weight ? 

Answer—The atomic weight of an element is the relative 
weight of the element compared to hydrogen, which is taken as 
the standard. The molecular weight of a compound is the sum 
of all the atomic weights of the elements contained in the com- 
pound. 


9. When sodium hyposulphite is added to tincture iodine 
what chemical change takes place? 
Answer—Sodium iodide and sodium tetrathionate are formed, 
the brown color of the iodine disappearing. 
I,-+-2Na\SfO}=2Nal-+Na.S,O,. 
10. Give the negative radicals for all (a) chlorides; (b) bro- 
mides; (c) iodides; (d) nitrates; (e) chlorates. 
Answer—(a) Cl; (b) Br; (c) I; (d) NO,; (e) CIO,. 
11. What element do all acids contain? 
Answer—All acids must contain hydrogen. 
12. (a) Name the lightest element. (b) Name the most abun- 
dant of the elements. 
Answer—(a) Hydrogen is the lightest element. (b) Oxy- 
gen is the most abundant element. 


13. (a) When most solid substances separate from solution 
they take with them a certain amount of water—what is this 
water called? (b) Does this water modify the chemical nature 
of the substance? 


Answer—Water of crystallization. (b) No. It only affects 
the physical properties of the substance. 

14. What is chronic poisoning? (b) Give example. 

Answer—(a) Chronic poisoning is produced by taking or 
absorbing for a long protracted period small doses of a poison, 
thereby producing gradual but progressive deterioration of tissue 
and functions. (b) The morphine habit or so-called lead poison- 
ing contracted by painters using lead paints (painter’s colic). 

15. When should a chemical antidote be administered? 

Answer—A chemical or true antidote should be given when 


it is desirable to cause a poison to become insoluble or harmless 
by chemically altering it. 

16. Give antidote for poisoning by (a) morphine; (b) car- 
bolic acid. 

Answer—(a) Potassium permanganate, tannic acid, strych- 
nine, atropine, coffee, and keep patient awake. (b) Alcohol, 
evacuate stomach, epsom salt, albumin and demulcent drinks. 

17. Give usual treatment for chloroform poisoning. 

Answer—Invert patient; draw tongue well forward; give 
fresh air or oxygen; dash alternately hot and cold water on face 
and chest; artificial respiration; give heart stimulants. If the 
poison has been swallowed, evacuate stomach immediately. 

18. Complete the following (a) Hg.SO,+2 NaCl=. (b) 
HgCl+-2 KI=. 

Answer—(a) Hg,SO,-+-2NaCl=2HgCl+Na,SO,. (b) HgCl, 
+-2KI=-HgI.+2KCl. 

19. Define the terms, (a) atom; (b) molecule; (c) exsicca- 
tion; (d) reaction; (e) element, 

Answer—(a) An atom is the smallest particle of simple 
matter that can unite with other atoms to form molecules; (b) 
a molecule is the smallest part of matter than can exist alone 
and exhibit the properties of the whole; (c) exsiccation is the 
process whereby crystalline salts are deprived of their water of 
crystallization by the aid of heat; (d) reaction is another term 
for chemical change brought about when two chemicals on being 
mixed unite to form new compounds; (e) an element is simple 
matter; matter that has not been divided into anything simpler. 

20. (a) Describe water; (b) give chemical formula; (c) give 
reaction. 

Answer—(a) At ordinary temperatures water is an odorless, 
tasteless and colorless liquid; (b) HO; (c) water has a neutral 
reaction. _ 

21. Give chemical reaction on mixing tr. ferri chloride and tr. 
gentian. 

Answer—The tannin in the tincture of gentian unites with 
the ferric chloride, forming insoluble iron tannate, an unsightly 
black mixture. 

22. What change takes place when KI is exposed to air and 
sunlight ? 

Answer—lIf the air is dry, the salt will turn yellow or brown 
from the iodine which will be liberated. If the air is moist it 
will also cause the salt to become deliquescent. 


23. From what source are most sodium salts obtained? (b) 
What action has sodium on water? 


Answer—Sodium carbonate, which is made from sodium 
chloride; (b) sodium unites with water, forming sodium hy- 
droxide, hydrogen being given off: Na,+-2H,O—=2NaOH+H.. 

24. How does silver occur in nature? (b) give symbol; (c) 
chief salt; (d) is it poison? 

Answer—It is found as native silver and also in combination 
as sulphide and chloride. (b) Ag. (c) Silver nitrate, AgNO,. 
(d) Yes; it is an irritant caustic poison. 

_ 25. KHCO,+Heat=?+?; (b) is the product U. S, P.? (c) 
give common name, 

Answer—2KHCO,-+Heat-==K,CO,+CO,+H,0. (b) Yes; po- 
tassium carbonate is official; (c) Salts of tartar. 


26. Give general antidote for strong acids, such as nitric, sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric, ete. 

Answer—Weak alkalis—viz.: chalk, lime water, etc.; also 
demulcent drinks. 

27. Give chemical formule for the following: (a) Nitric acid; 
(b) sulphuric acid: (c) hydrochloric acid; (d) boric acid; (e) 
sulphurous acid. 


Answer—(a) HNO,; (b) H,SO,; (c) HCl; (d) H,BO,; 
(e) H,SO,. 


28. (a) What is water of crystallization? (b) How would 
you separate same? (c). What is the process called? 
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Answer—(a) When certain substances are separated from 
solution by concentration, they form crystals containing various 
quantities of water, called water of crystallization. (b) This 
may be removed by heating the salt up to 100° Cel. (c) This 
process is called exsiccation. 


PHARMACY 

1. (a) What three systems of weights are used in phar- 
macy? (b) How many grains in each of the following: 31, 1 
0z., 20.5 Gm.? (c) By which system are goods generally bought 
and sold? (d) Which two are used in prescription work? 

Answer—(a) Apothecaries, avoirdupois and metric weights. 
(b) 31=480 grains; 1 0z.—437.5 grains, 20.5 Gm.==316.356 grains. 
(c) Goods are usually purchased and sold by the avoirdupois 
system. (d) The apothecary and metric systems are usually 
used in prescription work; the troy ounce and the apothecary 
ounce both contain 480 grains. 


2. (a) A certain formula calls for 70 Gm. acetanilid, 10 Gm. 
caffeine, 20 Gm. sodium bicarbonate, how much of each would 
be required to make 20 ozs.? (b) What is the pharmacopceial 
name of the finished product? 

Answer—t14 ozs. acetanilid, 2 ozs. caffeine, 4 ozs. sodium bi- 
carbonate. (b) Pulvis acetanilidi compositus. 

3. (a) What is specific gravity? (b) A given volume of 
water weighs 400 grains, an equal volume of another liquid 
weighs 475 grains, what is the specific gravity of that liquid? 
(c) An equal volume of another liquid weighs 286 grains, what 
is the specific gravity of that liquid? (d) What is the specific 
gravity of water? 

Answer—Specific gravity is the relation of weight to volume, 
or in other words, it is the weight of a certain body compared 
with the weight of an equal volume of some standard substance. 
(b) 1.1875. (c) 0.715. They are determined by dividing the 
weight of the substance by the weight of the water. (d) Water 
is taken as the standard; therefore the specific gravity is 1,000 
(distilled water at 4° C.). 

4. Define: (a) Maceration; (b) percolation; (c) distillation ; 
(d) sublimation; (e) efflorescence; (f) deliquescence. 

Answer—Maceration is subjecting a drug, reduced to a coarse 
powder, to the solvent action of a selected liquid, called the 
menstruum, for a certain definite time. (b) Percolation or dis- 
placement is the process of extracting a drug by the gradual 
descent of the menstruum, carried out in a vessel called a per- 
colator. (c) Distillation is the process whereby a liquid, by 
means of heat, is converted into a vapor, and this in turn is con- 
densed to a liquid by means of proper cooling devices. (d) 
Sublimation is distillation applied to volatile solids. (e) Ef- 
florescence is the property possessed by many salts, when 
exposed to the air, of gradually giving up their water of 
crystallization and becoming dry and pulverent on the surface. 
(f) Deliquescence is the property possessed by many substances 
of absorbing moisture from the air. 

5. (a) Which keeps better, a heavy or a light syrup? (b) 
Why? (c) What is the character of the decomposition that 
takes place in syrups when they spoil? (d) Can a spoiled syrup 
be restored to its original quality? 

Answer—A heavy syrup keeps better than a light one. (b) 
The larger amount of sugar in solution retards fermentation. 
(c) Souring or fermentation takes place, alcohol and carbon 
dioxide and finally acetic acid being formed. (d) If the fer- 
mentation has not proceeded too far, the preparation may be 
saved by boiling, which will kill the germs. This cannot be 
applied to syrups containing ingredients susceptible to heat. 

6. How could you get 1/30th of a grain of atropine sulphate, 
using a scale sensitive to % grain? 

Answer—Weigh off % a grain of atropine sulphate and mix it 
with 14% grains of sugar*of milk. One grain of this triturate 
will represent 1/30th of a grain of atropine sulphate. 

7. (a) In making fluidextracts and tinctures, why does the 
pharmacopeeia direct maceration before percolation? (b) Brief- 
ly tell how fluidextracts are made. (c) What strength of the 
crude drug do they represent? (d) If the dose of a crude drug 
° 30_ grains what is the dose of a fluidextract made from that 

rug? 

Answer—If the drug is not macerated before beginning per- 
colation, the dried cells will swell up to their normal size and 
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cause stoppage of the operation by “choking” the percolator. 
(b) After macerating the crude drug, percolation is carried on 
until a certain amount, say 80 percent. of the finished quantity 
is obtained; this is set aside, and percolation is carried on to 
exhaustion. The second percolate is evaporated on a water bath 
until it has the consistency of a soft extract, when it is dissolved 
in the reserved portion, which is then made up with the proper 
menstruum to the desired volume. Repercolation is often used, 
and is permissible according to the pharmacopeeia. (c) 100 per- 
cent. (d) 30 minims. 

8. Give the pharmacopceial names of (a) epsom salts; .(b) 
rochelle salts; (c) salts of tartar; (d) salt; (e) sugar; (f) 
sugar of milk; (g) sugar of lead; (h) carbolic acid; (i) borax; 
(1) henbane. 

Answer—(a) Magnesii sulphas; (b) potassii et sodii tartras; 
(c) potassii carbonas; (d) sodii chloridum; (e) saccharum; (f) 
saccharum lactis; (g) plumbi acetas; (h) phenol; (i) sodii 
boras; (1) hyoscyamus, 

9. (a) What are the specifications for a well made pill? 
(b) Of a perfect emulsion? (c) What is an emulsion? (d) 
Tell briefly how to make an emulsion of codliver oil. 

Answer—(a) Pills must not be too hard to be insoluble, but 
firm enough to retain their shape. They ought to be easily 
soluble, uniform in shape and size, perfectly round, and care 
must have been exercised in making the mass to secure uni- 
formity in mixing, as the dose will otherwise vary. (b) Emul- 
sions should be creamy white, not too thick, and should not 
“crack” (separate) on standing. (c) An emulsion is a mixture 
in which oil is finely suspended in water by the aid of an emulsi- 
fying agent. Milk is the ideal emulsion. (d) After triturating 
500.00 Cc. codliver oil in a mortar with 125.00 Gm, of acacia, 
250.00 Cc. of water are added at one time; this is triturated 
until a thick creamy liquid is obtained; syrup and oil of winter- 
green are now added and enough water to make 1000.00 Cc. 


10. (a) In the making of ointments of iodine and of mercury, 
the pharmacopeeia directs you to avoid the use of metallic uten- 
sils and containers. Why? 


Answer—Metallic utensils would be attacked by the iodine 
and cause decomposition of the ointment. Metallic utensils com- 
ing in contact with mercury ointment will cause the separation 
of globules of metallic mercury. 


MATERIA MEDICA 


1. From what source do we obtain (a) quinine sulphate? 
(b) Codeine? (c) Atropine? (d) Strychnine? Give the 
average dose of each. 

Answer—(a) The sulphate of the alkaloid quinine which is 


obtained from the bark of various species of cinchona. (b) 
From opiim; also from morphine by methylation. (c) From 
atropa belladonna and other plants of the same family. (d) 
From nux vomica and other plants of the same family. (a) 


0.250 Gm. or 4 grains; (b) 0.30 Gm. or % a grain; (c) 0.4 Mg. 
or 1/160th of a grain; (d) 0.001 Gm. or 1/6th of a grain. 

2. Define: (a) Sublimation; (b) calcination; (c) dessica- 
tion; (d) evaporation; (e) granulation. Name a medicine pre- 
pared by each process. 


Answer—(a) Sublimation is distillation applied to volatile 
solids. (b) Calcination is the process of strongly heating a car- 
bonate whereby carbon dioxide is driven off and the oxide of 
the metal remains. (c) Dessication is the process of removing 
moisture from a substance at low heat. (d) Evaporation con- 
sists in removing a liquid from a solution by vaporization with 
the aid of heat. (e) Granulation is disturbed crystallization. 
(a) Resublimed sulphur; (b) calcined magnesia; (c) dessicated 
thyroid glands; (d) purified ox gall; (e) granulated ferrous sul- 
phate. 

3. (a) What is saccharine? 
obtained? (c) What is its use? 

Answer—(a) Saccharine is the anhydride of ortho-sulphamide 


benzoic acid: 
SO, : 
CHS CO NH. 


(b) It is manufactured from ortho-toluenesulphonic acid and is 


(b) From what source is it 
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commonly said to be derived from coal tar. (c) It is used as a 
sweetener, especially for diabetic patients, 

4. (a) From what source do we obtain oleum theobrome? 
(b) What is its use? (c) Describe its appearance. (e) What 
do you know of its melting point? 

Answer—(a) It is expressed from the roasted seeds of theo- 
broma cacao. (b) It is used as an emollient and as a base for 
suppositories. (c) It is a yellowish white solid, haviag a faint, 
agreeable odor and a bland chocolate-like taste. (d) It should 
melt at from 30 to 35° C. (86° to 95° F.)—that means at body 
temperature. 

5. Name (a) five liquors; (b) five tinctures; (c) five fluid- 
extracts that are official. (d) What is the difference between a 
tincture and a fluidextract? 

Answer—(a) Liquor ferri chloridi, liquor iodi compositus, 
liquor ammonii acetatis, liquor magnesii citratis, liquor calcis. 
(b) Tinctura opii, tinctura hyoscyami, tinctura nucis vomice, 
tinctura benzoini, tinctura aconiti. (c) Flext. ergote, flext. 
acomati, flext. senege, flext. ipecacuanhi, flext. scille. (d) A 
fluidextract represents 100 percent. of the drug, while tinctures 
are always weaker, from 4/ioth of I percent. to 50 percent, 

6. What is (a) petrolatum, (b) magnesium sulphate, (c) 
tannin, and how obtained? 

Answer—(a) Petrolatum is a mixture of hydrocarbons ob- 
tained by distilling off the lighter and more volatile portions 
from petroleum and purifying the residue. (b) Epsom salt is 
usually made from the native magnesium minerals, dolomite or 
magnesite, by treating with sulphuric acid after other metals 
have been removed. (c) Tannin or tannic acid is cbtained from 
nutgalls by extraction with ether or acetone. 

7. Explain the difference between (a) an infusion and a 
decoction, (b) an ointment and a cerate. 

Answer—(a) Infusions are made by pouring boiling water 
or hot water on the drug and straining after a certain period 
of time, whereas decoctions are prepared by boiling the drug 
with water. (b) Ointments are of a softer consistency than 
cerates, as they contain less wax. 

8. Name (a) two official leaves, (b) two barks of trees, (c) 
two barks of roots, (d) two gums, (e) two seeds. 

Answer—(a) Coca, buchu; (b) prunus virginiana, quercus; 
(c) gossypii cortex, euonymus; (d) tragacanth, acacia; (e) 
anisum, foeniculum. 

9. Name (a) three drugs obtained from the animal kingdom 
giving use and average dose of same. (b) Same of mineral. 

Answer—Oxgall purified, 0.5 Gm. or 7% grains; tonic, laxa- 
tive and chologogue; desiccated thyroid glands, 0.25 Gm. or 4 
grains influences the processes of nutrition and metabolism, not 
very well understood just how at present, antifat; cantharides, 
0.03 Gm. or % a grain, diuretic, emmenagogue, rubifacient, vesi- 
cant, poison. (b) Reduced iron, 0.065 Gm. or 1 grain, chalybeate 
tonic; arsenic trioxide, 0.002 Gm. or 1/30th of a grain, alterative, 
anaphrodisiac, nervine, tonic, irritant poison. 

10. From what source do we obtain (a) oleum ricini, (b) 
oleum chenopodii; (c) oleum lini; (d) oleum cassia; (e) oleum 
caryophylii? 

Answer—(a) From the seed of ricinus communis; (b) from 
chenopodium anthelminticum; (c) from linseed; (d) from cassia 
cinnamon; (e) from cloves. 
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Schmeling, H. I. Roden, F. L. Youngman, Jesse Jensen, M. W. Wells, 
C. F. Bassey, G. B. Davies, E. H. one H. W. Tindall, Oke Meyer- 
hoffer, C. H. Stroup, R. B. Southworth, R. Brown, R. F. Travis, J. M. 
Hardman, H. O. Steglich, Louis “rt li J. W. Elstun, W. M. Proctor, 

. G. Spohr, E, A. Bundy, J, T, Martin, W. H. Russell. 

Assistant pharmacists: W. .B. McIntosh, B. R. Clark, Edward teib- 
same, Hermann Karnell, G. H. Frates, Miss Mattie R. Parker, C. J. A 
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Doran, A. F. Glaive, H. Stringfield, £ R. Morse, M. L. Koplan, H. G, 
Everett, J. P. Ernest, I. L. Nason, D. J. Brown, R. H. Hilbert, W. J. 
Cobb, F. A. Logan, Philip Diamond, MS. 3s Sullivan, C. C. Mooers, Car- 
lisle Laughlin, B. Parmanand, J. A. O’Farrell, D. J. Keller, F. J. Fehren 
sen, V. C. Quatararo, A. E. Benoit, Hermione Smith, G. T. Garner, L. 
Wrampelmeier, Nakamura Masashi. E. J, Luhn, C. W. Curran, Gus 
Claassen, A. M. Aguirre, A. S. Korrell, [. B. Hough, Z. J. Loussac, FE. 
I. Lindley, Rolf Juell. 


The next examinations of the board will be held in Los An- 
geles on January 15, 1913, and in San Francisco on January 22. 





Licensed in Mississippi 


Eleven out of thirty-seven applicants passed the recent exam- 
inations of the Mississippi board and were granted licenses to 
practice pharmacy. They are the following: 

C. H. Myers, Gunnison I. Dortch, G. E. Matheson, Hattiesburg; K. 
E. Anderson, TF ay oom Bt W. I . Smith, Crenshaw; V Lowry, Collins; 


H. C. Richards, Laurel; M. E Wiggins, Eupora; F. L. Bridges, Purvis, 
H. H. Harris, Aberdeen; L. L. West, Bassfield. 





New Pharmacists for Wisconsin 


As a result of the examinations of the Wisconsin board held 
in October registered pharmacists’ certificates were granted to 
the following: 

P. S. Lewis, M. S. Nichols, A. B. Helstrom, Madison; C. G. Etta, 

iA, 


Loyal; G. M. Hurd, Stoughton; Blair Crawford, Mineral Point; Ss. 
Nordeng, De Forest; H. O. Thurow, Milwaukee. 
The following received assistant pharmacists’ certificates : 

. Letz, G. H. Hafemann, E. H. J. Kochanski, Richard Baarth, Mil- 
waukee;, Harold Olk, Antigo; H. W. Goecke, Watertown; H. J. Tobenkin, 
Madison; A. H. Thiele, Oshkosh; A. E, Reich, Mazomanie; Miss Mary N. 
Parker, Hancock. 





Registered in Ohio 


Of a class of seventy-five who took the recent examinations 
of the Ohio board, the following received a grade entitling them 
to pharmacists’ certificates: 


F. W. Frank, F. A. Norwood, Loren Crissinger, Columbus; Frederick 
Wolf, S. M. Bishop, F. F. Deubel, H. P. Barnes, Edward Cohn, G. E. 
Bruehler, W. H. Horsch, O. L. Stimmel, i: J. Ijbl, P. B. Heine, J. M. 
Petty, Cleveland; Theodore Schmidt, V. Wasseran, E. A. Wirwille, 
Cincinnati; W. M. Dannemiller, C. E. Keisling Canton; R. E. Tipton, 
Dayton, 

H. L. Zemer, Napoleon; S. E. Davies, East Liverpool; A. H. Bittner, 
Youngstown; C. E. Brown, Marietta; W. M. Anderson, Wapakoneta; J. 
C. Weik Hamilton; M. C. Draper, North Baltimore; Willis McManigal, 
Logan; ee A Brubach, Woodsfield; C. V. Busch, Racine; E. IF. Maxon, 
Coolville; R. A. Hight, Celina; Miss May E. Strawn, Detroit, Mich.; J. D. 
A. Hogan, Washington, D. C.; R. E. Reynolds, Parkersburg, W. Va. 





Registered in Oklahoma 


As a result of the recent examinations by the Oklahoma 
board the following have been granted certificates to practice 
pharmacy in that state: 


Miss Zella B. Alkire, Knowles; Mrs. F. W. Allen, Leedey; H. H. 
Duffey, R. C. Pope, Chester Warden, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Bertha Ermey, 
Tulsa; L. A. Fowler, H. E. Lewis, Carmen; A. &. Gates, Hominy; J. A. 
Gair, Boley; R. C. Kaylor, McLoud; F. E. Kerns, Alva; Mrs. M. lI. 
Loewe, Billings; F. L. Powers, Muskogee; R. W. Parks, Morris; Ww. D. 
Patterson, Weatherford; C. Y. Thomas, Andarko; A. L. Young, Renfrow; 
E. K. Musick, Kansas City, Mo.; L. C. Busby, Brownwood, Texas; A. M. 
jones, — Texas; W. H. Smith, Glennwood, Texas; RK. G. Dohoney, 
lagerman, N. M.; Clarence McCullough, Kingman, Kansas, 


The next meeting will be held in Oklahoma City, January 14 
and 15, 1913. 





Registered in Virginia 

Only three out of a class of thirty-three were successful in 
the recent examinations of the Virginia board for registered 
pharmacist. They are: J. W. Wilson, Norfolk; E. C. Williams, 
Catawba; J. K. Brown, Greenville, N. C. Those licensed as 
assistant pharmacists are as follows: J. J. Blanks, Richmond; 
B. F. Foley, jr. W. K. Henderson, L. P. King, Norfolk; W. E. 
Pierce, Tazewell; A. D. Parson, Stony Creek; .A. T. Oran, 
Gladys; Norwell Taliaferro, Ullainee; E. B. Davis, Ebensburg, 
Pa.; G. R. Thomas, Annapolis, Md. R. G. Barr and W. H. 
Cofman, of Norfolk, and G. T. Keller, Winchester, were licensed 
on certificates from other states without examination. 
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National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting Held at Milwaukee from October 15-18, 1912 Albert Plaut, of 
New York, Elected President -Jacksonville the Next Meeting Place 





HE thirty-eighth annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association was held at the Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, during the week of October 15. The attendance was 
not quite up to the usual number, but the entertainments pro- 
vided were such as to make those present enjoy the occasion to 
an unusual degree. One of the most important features of the 


meeting was an address by Prof. J. H. Beal as a delegate from 








the American Pharmaceutical 





J. E. TOMS, 

New York, Secretary. 

of the United States. 

dency is a timely recognition of long and valuable service to the 
organization. The choice of Jacksonville as the place of meet- 
ing and November as the date will probably result in an un- 
usually large attendance, for experience has shown that the local 
attractions of the place of meeting are quite an important factor, 
especially when the meetings are held outside the central areas, 


and Jacksonville and its vicinity have much to offer to the visitors. 


THE PROCEEDINGS 


The opening session of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association meeting was called to order at the Hotel Pfister in 
Milwaukee at half past ten on Tuesday morning, October 15, 
by the president, Theodore F. Meyer, of St. Louis. The pro- 
ceedings were opened with prayer by the Reverend Doctor 
Charles Connolley, after which the members were formally wel- 
comed to the city by the mayor, Dr. G. A. Bading; the secretary 
of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, W. C. Luce, 
of the entertainment committee, William B 


and the chairman 





THEODORE F. MEYER, 
St. Louis, Mo., President. 


Association, 
summary of the aims and works of that organization. 
address of more than usual interest was that delivered by Ham- 
ilton Wright, on the traffic in opium and its derivatives. 


address rehearsed the history of the opium problem and set 


mission, in which Doctor Wright was one of the representatives 


The election of Albert Plaut to the presi- 


ALBERT PLAUT, 
New York City, President-elect. 


with an admirable 


Another 


This 





forth the conclusions arrived at by the International Opium Com- 


WILLIAM P. RITCHEY, 
New York, Chairman of Commit- 
tee on Proprietary Goods. 
Strong. The address of welcome was replied to by Dr. William 

J. Schieffelin, of New York. 

Dr. James H. Beal, in presenting the greetings as a dele- 
gate from the American Pharmaceutical Association, made an 
admirable address, setting forth the objects of that organization 
and the methods which were pursued in obtaining those desir- 
He spoke particularly of the proposed establish- 
ment of the general legislative conference which the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association was invited to join. Mr. 
Albert Plaut, at the request of President Meyer, replied on be- 
half of the wholesale druggists. Greetings were also presented 
from the National Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal 
Products by Charles J. Lynn, of Indianapolis, from the Propri- 
etary Association of America by George L. Douglass, from the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Association by N. P. Snow 
from the New Jersey and the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical As- 
sociations by C. Mahlon Kline, and from the Virginia Pharma 
ceutical Association by Edgar D. Taylor. 

Vice President James W. Morrisson, of Chicago, taking the 


able objects. 











JAMES W. MORRISSON, 
Chicago, Il!., First Vice-President. 
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R. H. BRADLEY, 


Toledo, Ohio, Chairman Committee 


on Membership. 





C. MAHLON KLINE, 
Philadelphia, Member of *Com- 
mittee on Prevention of Adui- 
teration. 





CHARLES E. BEDWELL, 
Omaha, Neb.. Member Board of 
Control. 





DR. ADOLPH W. MILLER, 
Philadelphia, Member of Com- 
mitee on Drug Market. 


chair, President Meyer read his presidential address, in which 
he referred with pride to the early history of the association 
and the fact that his father was elected to the presidency of the 
Western Wholesale Druggists’ Association, which later became 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, at the St. Louis 
meeting in 1884. President Meyer then reviewed the history of 
the past year in so far as it affected the drug trade, and closed 
with an expression of appreciation of the cooperation received 
in the discharge of his presidential duties from the general rep- 
resentative, Mr. Holliday, and the secretary, Mr. Toms. The 
report was referred to a special committee consisting of Thomas 
IF, Main, of New York; Reinhold Noyes, of St. Paul; and D. M. 
Penick, of Lynchburg. 

R. H. Bradley, of Toledo, presented his report as chairman 
of the committee on membership, reporting eight names for 
election to active membership and fifty-four for election to asso- 
ciate membership as follows: 


For Active Members: Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd., Honolulu, ssawaii: 
Brewer & Co., Inc. (successors to The E. S. Anthony Co.), Fall River, 
Mass.; The Hollister Drug Company, Honolulu, Hawaii; The Lawrence 
Wholesale Drug Company, Inc., Lawrence, Mass.; The J. W. Quinn Drug 
Company, Greenwood, Miss.; Van Antwerp’s Drug Corporatic mn, Inc., Mobil 
Ala.; The Wherrett-Mize Drug Company, Atchison, Kan.; Zion’s Co-opera 
tive Mercantile Institution, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

For Associate Members: The Arthur Chemical sve New Haven, 
Conn.; The Baker Castor Oil Company, New York City; The Lewis Bea: 
Drug Com; any, Inc., Montgomery, Ala.; Blackburn P roducts Company, Day 
ton, Ohio; The Black Horn Sales Company, Scranton, Pa.: The Bristol 
Myers Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; The California Wine Association, San 
Francisco, Cal.; The Candy Brothers Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; The Carleton & Hovey Company, Lowell, Mass.; The Conneaut Ca 
Company, Conneaut, Ohio; The Consumers’ Company, Chicago, Ill.; ° 
Digestive Ferments Comnany, Chicago, Ill. (also Detroit); The J. G. 
son Medical Company, Atlanta, Ga.; The Drueding Brothers Company, Phila 
delphia, Pa. - Dupont & Co. (G ‘laenzer & Co., sole agents), New York 
City, Paris, "France; The Gardner Broom Company, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Mr. H. Clay lamas. V.S., New York City; The Mary T. Goldman Com: 
pany, St. Paul, Minn.; The Hollister Drug ‘Company, Madison, Wis.; ae 
Hot Springs Chemical "Company, Hot Springs, Ark.; B. F. Jackson & Ci 
Arcade, N. Y.; Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; The Kible: 
Chemical Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. J. A. McGill & Co., Chicago 
Tll.; Mr. B. S. McKean. New York City: The Magistral Chemical Com 
pany, New York City; The Medicated Artificial Skin Company, Denver, 
Colo.; Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Harry M. Mills, New 
York City; The Monroe Drug Comnany, Quincy, Ill.; The Othine Labora 
tories, Buffal o, N. Y.; The Peroxide Products Company, New York City; 
The Peroxide oe gr Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Joseph Personen, 
New York R. S. Pettet & Co. (successors to Van Stratena Company, 
Ltd.), Philadelphie Pa.; The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; The Pom- 
peian Company, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Ransom, Son & Co., Buffalo, nN. ¥. 
The Resor-Bisnol Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md.; The O. F. ‘Schmid 
Chemical Company, Jackson, Mich.; Seeck & Kade, New York City; The 
Sen Sen Chiclet Company, New York City; The W. F. Severa Company, 
Cedar Ranids, Iowa; The John F. Stratton Company, New York City; The 
Talcum Puff "Company, 3rooklyn, N. Y.; The Thacher Medicine Company. 
a ae 4 Tenn.; The To-Kalon Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, 

¥.:; The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Van Horn & Sawtel!, 
New York City; The Vonzone Company, Indianapolis, Ind. ; — A. Webb 
& Son (branch Te American Distributing Company), New York City; 
Weber’s Medical Tea Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.: West Disinfecting Con 
pany, New York City; The Wilcox Company, Wakefield, R. I. 











. e ° 
The committee also proposed for honorary members the 


names of John N. Carey, of Indianapolis, Ind., and Colonel John 
B. Purcell, of Richmond, Va. The report was posted for 
twenty-four hours and at a later session all the firms named 
were elected to membership and Mr. Peter Carey and Colonel 
Purcell elected honorary members. 

The report of the secretary, J. E. Toms, showed that the 
secretary's office had been very active since the last annual meet- 
ing and that the affairs of the association were in a very pros- 
perous condition, with an active membership of 260 and an asso- 
ciate membership of 278. 

Samuel B. Strong, of Cleveland, the treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, reported that the association had on hand at the begin- 
ning of the current fiscal year $0,175.00, and it had collected 
$19,433. Of this sum $20,383 had been expended, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $8,216.00. The report was referred to an audit- 
ing committee composed of C. P. Walbridge, of St. Louis; W. 
E. Greiner, of Dallas; John W. Durr, of Montgomery; C. Mah- 
lon Kline, of Philadelphia; and W. J. Mooney, of Indianapolis. 

The report of the committee on salesmen and selling methods 
was presented by F. M. Birks, of Peoria, Ill. The report was 
based on a series of statistics collected by correspondence with 
the members of the association. The report showed that out 
of 106 firms who answered the questions addressed to them, 
sixty pay straight salaries, eighteen pay salary and commission, 
four pay commission on gales, one paid commission on profits, 
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Committee on Fire Insurance. 
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FRED W. SULTAN, 
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mittee on Rates and Routes 





F. H. SQUIER, 
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GEORGE W. LATTIMER, : — — 
Columbus, Ohio, Mcmber of Committee on WILLIAM STRONG, SAMUEL F. STRONG, 
Fire Insurance. Milwaukee. Wis., Member Board of Control. Cleveland, Ohio, Treasurer. 
while twenty-one are using two or more of these methods. stires. The committee pointed out the evils of over solicitation 


Forty houses report that salesmen use automobiles. O1 these 


one-half pay all the up-keep bills, while sixteen pay a fixed 
amount, two pay half the maintenance charges, and in two in- 
stances the salesmen themselves pay all the cost of up-keep. 
Sixty-one firms allow two weeks’ vacation, nine allow a vacation 
of one to two weeks, seventeen give one week only, and eleven 
give none at all. Sixty-one firms make an effort to cover the 
territory during the vacation of the salesmen. Fifty-six per- 
cent. favor the adoption of a uniform date for all salesmen’s 
vacation. Thirty-two percent. are opposed to the plan and 
twelve are undecided. The report shows that the plan was tried 
by the wholesale grocers of Indiana in 1911 with such satisfac- 
tory results that it will probably be again followed. The com- 
mittee recommended that a careful account be kept of the cost 
of all drugs sold by the salesman and that his salary be based 
on the profits derived on all sales made by him. This method is 
followed successfully in the wholesale grocery trade and the 
profit carrying system is generally followed in the hardware 





CHARLES S. MARTIN, 
Nashville, Tenn., Chairman Committee on 
Local Associations. 


WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN, 
New York City, Member of Committee on 
Proprietary Goods. 


of the trade but was unable to offer any plan for remedying this. 
evil. 

Lee M. Hutchins read the report of the committee on credits. 
and collections. This brought out the fact that the largest pro- 
portion of all business is ‘transacted on a credit basis. About 
ninety percent. of the banking operations are carried on on a 
credit basis and about ninety-five percent. of the wholesale busi- 
ness on a credit basis, and about sixty percent. of the retail 
business is done on credit. The report took a generally favor- 
able view of the commercial outlook based on the favorable out- 
look of the crops of the country. 

The report of the committee on memorials of deceased mem- 
bers by H. J. Schnell, chairman, was read by the secretary. 
The report included memorial sketches of the following mem- 
bers who had died since the last meeting: James F. Cowee, of 
Troy, N. Y.; John W. Perkins, of Portland, Me.; Thomas M. 
Curtius, of New York; Charles E. Dohme, of Baltimore; Guy G. 
Major, of Toledo, Ohio; George E. King, of Des Moines, Ia.; 





CHARLES J. LYNN, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Member of Committee 
on Membership. 
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Clarence W. Fox, of Boston; John M. Hinchman, oi Detroit; 
Jonas M. Kilmer, of Binghamton, N. Y.; H. B. Fairchild, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; William S. Gerity, of Elmira, N. Y.; 
Arnold F. Gwinner, of Dayton, Ohio; S. C. Brown, of Erie, 
Pa.; W. O. Colburn, of Peoria, Ill.; B. A. Perkins, of Portland, 
Me.; A. H. Tatum, of New York; W. J. Gilmore, of Pittsburg; 
and Frank A. Faxon, of Kansas City. The president appointed 
a special committee to prepare resolutions in memory of the late 
President Faxon, naming C. P. Walbridge, of St. Louis; E. D. 
Taylor, of Richmond; and Charles S. Martin, of Nashville. 
George W. Lattimer, of Columbus, Ohio, presented a report as 
chairman of the committee on fire insurance. The report re- 
cited the losses which had occurred to the members within the 
past year, showing that the proportion of loss from fire which 
occurred in the drug trade was small when compared with the 
total fire loss of the United States. The committee pointed out 
the immense waste entailed by preventable fires in the United 





A. J. HORLICK, 
Racine. Wis., Member of Commit- 


LEE M. HUTCHINS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Chairman 
Committee on Credits and Col- 


lets States. 
ections, 


The members were also urged to carefully supervise the insur- 
ance policies of their patrons among the retail drug trade and 
to see that the retail druggists thoroughly understood all their 
duties and obligations in the matter of insurance. 

James W. Morrisson, of Chicago, presented a report on em- 
ployers’ liability and workingmen’s compensation which he pre- 
pared as a sub committee of the committee on insurance. This 
report was quite remarkable in the thoroughness with which 
the subject was discussed, in the broad and scientific manner in 
which it was treated, and in the volume of valuable information 
contained in it. Mr. Morrisson reviewed first the rules of com- 
mon law governing the question of employers’ liability, then set 
forth the statutory enactments which supplemented or superseded 
common law, and then gave a summary of the laws governing em- 
ployers’ liability in the principal European countries. He did 
not recommend the formation of a mutual company for the 
wholesale drug trade, but suggested that some of the newly 
organized stock companies with mutual features might furnish 
a solution to the problem of the employers’ liability and insur- 
ance. Mr. Morrisson pointed out that the real cost of most 
accidents can never be stated in terms of percentage of payroll, 
and concluded his report with an admirable summary of the 
situation which appears in our editorial pages. 

At the third session on Wednesday morning the report of 
Irving McKesson, of New York, as chairman of the committee 


The report referred to fire prevention day and urged 
the members to take an active part in the observance of this day. 


tee on Arrangements and Enter- 
tainments, 


esting feature of this report was the reference to the fact that 
there seemed to be a reaction against the tendency to use syn- 
thetic drugs to the exclusion of drugs of botanical origin. He 
said that with the increased demand for botanical drugs the 
supplies have been reduced and there has been a marked increase 
in the cost of nearly all of them. An important contribution to 
this advance has been the great reduction in the area of the 
wild lands of the world. The native forests being rapidly turned 
into farms and gardens. A specific factor which would probably 
affect opium and oil of rose was the war in the Balkans. The 
report referred to the growing scarcity of spigelia and the sub- 
stitution of luellia for this drug with disastrous results. 

The report of the committee on paints, oils and glass was 
presented by W. T. Harper, as chairman. 

Thomas H. Potts, secretary of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, made an address as the representative of that 
body, which was replied to by vice president James W. Mor- 
risson. 

Prof. Edward Kraemers, of the University of Wisconsin, 
made an admirable address on the production and standardiza- 
tion of medicinal plants. 

William P. Ritchey, of New York, presented his report as 
chairman of the committee on proprietary goods. 

The report of the committee on legislation was presented by 
C. A. West, of Boston, reviewing the legislation of the past year. 

At the fourth session on Thursday the report of the com- 





on the drug market, was presented by the secretary. One inter- 


























EDGAR D. TAYLOR, 
Richmond Va., Member of Committee on Legislation. 


S. C. DOBBS, 


Atlanta, Ga., Member of Committee on Rates 
and Routes. 


E. G. SWIFT, 


Mich., Member of Committee 


Detroit, t r 
on Legislation. 
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mittee on the prevention of adulteration by O. L. Biebinger, of 
St. Louis, was read by the secretary. He also read the report 
of George M. Besett, of Burlington, Vt., as chairman of the 
committee on trade marks. 

Albert Plaut presented his report as chairman of the special 
committee on suits against members, which was followed by 
the report oi the special committee on antinarcotic legislation. 
During the reading of this report a telegram was received by 
the President of the United States requesting the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association to support the anti-narcotic 
legislation proposed by the government. This was followed 
by an extended address on the subject by Dr. Hamilton Wright, 








ANDERSON, 


> Be 
New York City, Member of 
Committee on Drug Market. 


delivery. 

Thoms F 
report of the committee on president’s address. 

The report of the board of control on the various reports 
which had been submitted to it was then presented and adopted. 

Jacksonville, Fla., was chosen as the place of meeting, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Albert Plaut, New York; first vice president, Wil- 
liam B. Strong, Milwaukee, Wis.; second vice president, John 
A. Gallagher, Kansas City, Mo.; third vice president, Benjamin 
A. Jackson, Providence, R. I.; fourth vice president, Marion 
Ward, Indianapolis, Ind.; fifth vice president, Lynn Fort, At- 
lanta, Ga.; secretary, Joseph E. Toms, New York, N. Y.; treas- 
urer, Samuel E. Strong, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Members of the Board of Control—Charles Gibson, Albany, 
N. Y.; Charles E. Bedwell, Omaha, Neb.; Andrew J. Geer. 
Charleston, S. C.; George R. Merrell, St. Louis, Mo.; James W. 
Morrisson, Chicago, IIl. 

Chairman of the committee on proprietary goods, W. P. 
Ritchey, New York. 

General representative, F. E. Holliday, New York, N. Y. 

Entertainments 

The members and guests were entertained at tea by the 

Tues- 


mayor at the residence of Mr. Howard Green on 
day afternoon, the president holding his annual reception 
that evening at the Hotel Pfister. On Wednesday the 


party were taken for an automobile ride ‘and given luncheon at 
the town club, the evening being devoted to a theatre party. On 
Thursday afternoon the members visited Horlick’s malted milk 
laboratory at Racine, and partook of a banquet at the Hotel 
Pfister, which was presided over by Vice President James W. 
Morrisson as toastmaster. The local arrangements were 1n the 
hands of a committee of which William B. Strong was chairman, 
and no effort was spared to make every moment of the stay of 
the visitors a delightful one. 


—_——— 


Licensed to Practice in Illinois 
Out of a class of eighty who took the recent examinations of 
the Illinois board for registered pharmacist, only twenty-six were 


successful. Their names follow: 

B. D. Burley, E. F. David, G. W. Foster, Samuel Golden, S. S. Gorny, 
A. C. Hatch, P. R. Huber, O. H. Johanson, T. A. Johnson, Walter John, 
E. O. Morrison, F. A. Penniman, Carl Schmeling, Virgil Zibert, O. W. 
Sperling, M. M. Zelkin, Chicago; A. B. Cowan, Evanston; J. A. Dorjahu! 
Blue Island; B. J ames, Litchfield; C. W. Johnson, Chrisman; J. T. 
Livingston, Carbondale; J. S. Montgomery, Rockford; L. G. Nierstheimer, 
Bloomington; Miss Marjorie Richardson, Harvard; C, A. Withey, Spring 
field. 

Those who successfully passed the examinations for assistant 


pharmacist are the following: 

Theodore Besserer, Sander Brichta, E. F. David, O. L. Fisler, C. A. 
Hulden, Louis Kogan, A. S. Lesoff, O. A. Meisner, George Portes, Z. J. 
Rakowiecki, W. A. Schneider, S. L. Schwartz, O. L. Stadelmann, C. D. 
Shaver, W. R. Wright, J. G. Warczak, Chicago; R. E. Cotta, Rockford; 
W. C. Hieber, Park Ridge; J. P. Klein, Evanston; A. T. Smith, Spring- 
field; L. E. Stone, Woodstock. 

H. F. Benson, Milford, and W. F. Long, New Berlin, passed 


the examination for local registered pharmacist. 


member of the International Opium Commission. 
of anti-narcotic legislation was discussed at great length. 

At the fifth session Charles W. Whittlesley, of New Haven, 
presented a voluminous report on transportation which brought 
forth a discussion of the utility of automobiles for local rural 
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TELEPHONE TROUBLE IN LOUISVILLE 





Professor Castle Endorsed for Chief of the Kentucky Ex- 
periment Station—Town Lots as Drug Store Premiums 





OUISVILLE, November o—The telephone situation in 
Louisville is unique in some respects. Both the Cumber- 
land Telephone and Telegranh Company and the Home Tele- 
phone Company operate lines, and the patronage is about equally 
divided. Both companies are doing a big business, though neither 
is giving what might be termed high class service. Every drug- 
gist, grocer and other business man of Louisville, who hopes to 
transact business as it should be done, and to keep in touch with 
all of his clients, is now forced to have both the Home and 
Cumberland phones in his place of business. This means that 
the cost of telephone service is exactly twice what it should be, 
while the service is not especially satisfying. Two remedies have 
been advanced—one is to have the two companies merge, the 
second is to “boycott” one of the companies. As a matter of 
fact, many Louisville citizens are of the opinion that the Cum- 
berland now controls the Home, but no method of confirming 
their suspicions exists. At the recent meeting of committees, 
that from the Louisville Retail Druggists’ Association agreed to 
use one telephone, and one only, should other business men agree 
on the same thing. The druzgists ask for a ten year guarantee 
on service and rates from the company which should be selected. 
The druggists, furthermore, will stand by this agreement only 
in case all other organizations come into the fold and sign it. 
Such is the status of the telephone case at present. Whether 
conditions are to be improved is up to the other organizations, 
which have manifested a “straddle the fence” attitude. 

The Retail Druggists’ Association has adopted and sent to 
both Governor McCreary and President Barker. of the State Uni- 
versity, a resolution commending the work of Prof. J. H. Castle. 
successor to the late Dr. M. A. Scoville as the head of the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station at Lexington. 


The Kentucky Board 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Kentucky Board of 
Pharmacy was held at Ashland, Ky., on October 29, the feature 
being the installation of J. C. Gilbert, of Paducah, Ky., the new 
member of the board. Mr. Gilbert succeeded James Martin, of 
Winchester. Mr. Gilbert’s appointment is for five years. Mr. 
Martin, recognized as one of the leading pharmacists of Ken- 
tucky, is expected to return to the Board of Pharmacy in 1913, 
when another member resigns. The present law provides that 
no member may succeed himself and for that reason Mr. Martin 
was not eligible for immediate reelection. Thirteen applicants 
were present at the recent meeting, five of them passing the test 
prescribed by law. The next quarterly meeting of the Board wili 
be held at Covington in January. The Board endeavors to cover 
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the state, and for that reason chooses various towns for its 
meetings. 


A Town Lot as a Premium with Each 50 Cent Purchase 


“A free lot with each 50 cent purchase” is the way the 
T. P. Taylor drug stores in Louisville have stimulated business 
recently. The druggist was able to really accomplish his claims 
through an agreement with a rea! esiate company which is in 
possession of a big tract ot land at Silver Crest, near New Al- 
bany, Ind. The real estate folk are anxious to get the property 
settled, streets laid out, etc., and therefore gave Mr. Taylor 
permission to go as far as he wished. The cost of transferring 
the lot was nominal, amounting to about $6, and scores of Louis- 
ville residents are now real property owners. The plan was 
one of the most successful of the year, and resulted in a big run 
on the “Taylor-Made” chain in Louisville. 





A Rival for Liggett Stores 

ALTIMORE, November 5.—The Baltimore drug trade got a 

big surprise last week when it learned that a new combina- 
tion designed to compete with the Liggett interests and otmer 
owners of chains of stores had been launched and had acquired 
control of three stands as a starter. This new combination has 
been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey as the Asso- 
ciated Stores Company, with M. M. Whitehurst as president, 
John W. Gregory as vice-president, and H. Hechheimer as 
secretary-treasurer. The three officers named are also the in- 
corporators and the directors for the first year. The capital 
stock is fixed at $45,000. 

The first act of the Associated Drug. Stores was to secure 
possession of the pharmacy at the northeast corner of Eutaw 
and Saratoga streets, which was for a long time conducted by 
the late Mr. Lauterbach, and afterward by his son, who is 
also dead. Next the northeast corner of Lexington and Charles 
streets, in the down town section, was leased, and the real estate 
concern occupying the place got notice to move. Most inter- 
esting of all to the drug trade, however, was the third stroke, 
which involved the securing of-the southeast corner of Howard 
and Franklin streets, for years occupied by Williamson & Watts, 
first as a firm, and later as part of the Liggett interests. Within 
the last year the name has been changed to Liggett’s under 
which appellation the business is now being done. Apparently, 
the Liggett combination was not prepared for this move, for it 
found itself suddenly confronted with the necessity of having to 
move out, which it did with considerable precipitancy, the Asso- 
ciated Drug Stores entering into possession this week and the 
old stock being moved to the other Liggett stores in Baltimore. 

The new interests admit that they have in view other stands, 
and they will also take into their chain of stores various cities 
besides Baltimore, among them Richmond and Norfolk, Va. 
They state that they will conduct stores that are in the best 
sense of the word pharmacies, and that they are not a trust and 
will have nothing in common with trust methods, but intend to 
give the public reliable goods at fair prices. The furnishings of 
all the stores are to be white, and the Howard and Franklin 
street establishment will be enlarged and have a soda water 
fountain twenty feet long. S. A. Nattans is the general man- 
ager. He was formerly in charge of the Read Drug and Chem- 
ical Company’s place, conducted by his father, the late Arthur 
Nattans. and after the latter’s death controlled it for a time. 
But differences developed in the family and control changed, a 
half-brother: being the present manager. 





New Orleans College of Pharmacy 


The New Orleans School of Pharmacy opened its 1912-13 
session with the largest enrollment of students in its twelve 
years’ existence; among them are twelve from Cuba and one 
from Porto Rico. The faculty is composed of Dr. Philip Asher, 
aean; J. J. Gresser, Ph. D., professor of pharmacy and laboratory 
director; J. O. Weilsbacher, M. D., professor of botany and 
pharmacognosy: A. D. Mouledous, M. D.. professor of physi- 
M. T. Breslin is president. 


ology. 
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A “ROUGH HOUSE” AT DENVER 


Truth About the Recent A. Ph. A. Meeting 





HERE was nothing to indicate trouble brewing at the Den- 
ver meeting of the A. Ph. A. It was Summer and the 
weather was Fine. The lofty peaks of the great mountain range 
hard by were capped with Snow and swept by cooling Winds, 
tempered now from winter’s Gayles. On the perfect Day the 
convention met all things pointed to an orderly meeting. There: 
was nothing to fore-Bode disaster, and the gentle voice of 
Peace was heard in the land. Even in the assembly hall Lillies 
and Roses were there to give an esthetic touch. The members 
had gathered from far and near. Some had come by rail, others 
were Walkers, others yet came by Campbell, and some got there 
by the Skinner their teeth. Several members from England had 
crossed the watery Main to attend, and from the great inland 
From under southern skies had come 
one who was Godbold and “willing’ to do Alican” to help along 
the cause of Pharmacy. Yet others came from the banks of 
far away Jordan. There was no distinction of color, for the 
Browns and Whites were there, and even a Wolfe or so from 
the Woods and a few gentle Does had ventured in. Likewise 
a few Cooks, taking their usual week-end leave of absence, were 
there; but they expected to be back home the first of the week— 
Nit!-tardy. It was a body of Sterling men, gathered in a com- 
mon Koss, that of the acquirement of the Treasure of Noll-edge,. 
more precious than gold. 

But when they got together it was like Seltzer let loose! 
These fellows were idealists and enthusiasts—tinder ready for 
the match, brands fit for the burning. One chap gave another 
some Sass about “diastase,” or some matter not a Whitmore 
serious, called him Gammon and Dick deadeye, and suddenly 
found the other fellow’s Claus, Keene as a briar, stuck deep into 
him, so that he was constrained to holler, “Mr. Johnson, turn 
me loose!” Another was struck Mittelbach with a copy of the 
proceedings, or some other Thome equally heavy, and yelled out 
“Lord’y! Lord’y.”’ The house was in an up-Roehr at once, and 
they all began to raise Cain. One big fellow with the strength 
of a Samson caught another by the arm and Wrensch-ed it out 
of its socket, and, encouraged by this success, threatened to 
Markham all up and Butcher a reasonable percent. of ’em. One 
chap at a safe distance made bold to say, “You Maher or may 
not be Abel to do it.’ Then there was a cry of “Killey-m! 
Killey-m!” Cooler heads advised stopping on the Brink of this 
threatened riot, and reminded the hotheads that they could not 
af-Ford to thus break up the meeting. It was indeed getting to 
be Avery lively session, and it looked as though everybody 
Harbord ill will against his neighbor. By this time many of 
the ladies present were quivering like an Aspen-leaf, and many 
feared it would Havenhill effect on their nerves. Indeed, one 
lady Anderson (a Fairchild he was) fainted dead away, and a 
few turned Gray from fright. The authorities were hastily 
summoned, and three Sheriffs and as many Majors promptly 
arrived on the scene to quell this Sudenfuss. They called out. 
“Watt’s the matter here? DuBois realize you may be hung to 
a Boehm for this?” One chap responded, “What do Utech us 
for? They've got us Cooper-d up here.” Then they heard Whit- 
tlesey. “We can’t Ward ’em off.” Some of the members offered 
to assist the officers, but they said they didn’t Needham. After 
it was all (H)over stock was taken, and it was found that quite 
a number had been seriously injured, while a few had Dye-d. 
One excited fellow, a drug-Clark he was, Stamm-ered out that 
he was an undertaker, too, in the quiet village he came from, 
and he Woodbury the dead—gladly. 
were not in too much Payne). He said he'd put ’em so deep 
they’d Stanberry-d. This was not the only bit of humor on 
this occasion, when all were in a Peck of trouble. One chap who 
was A. J.—not a Solomon—went far Astray in his excitement, 
but when called to by some one to “Come Bachman,” was Wit- 
ting enough to reply, “You'll not Seymour of me if T can help 
my-Self.” One chatming girl. as Meek as she was lovely. hegge/ 


seas the Salas had come. 


(Laughter by those who 
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one of the handsome young Raders to save her from this sad 
plight, and he said Doewoody-f he could, he’d do his Best. He 
succeeded, and the reward he got was Thebus he took. She 
cried out, “Oh, James Charles! how could you?” but it didn’t 
really Faser. “Easy,” he replied, “for I’m a Haymaker in the 
sweet Springfields of opportunity, all right, all right.” Some of 
the other young ladies ad-Meyer-d his pluck, but when the girl’s 
mother heard about it she was furious, and declared she’d break 
her or she’d Bender. This example proved to be frightfully 
contagious, and in a few moments—though you would Hartley 
Beal-ieve it—they were Altkisson around there. Another funny 
incident was where a particularly obstreperous fellow from be- 
yond the mountains got Lichthardt—and well deserved it. Some- 
body in the crowd wired his home folks about it, and in a little 
while got a telegram asking, “Is Maxwell yet.” Party replied, 
“a-Boutwell.” Later inquiry from home elicited reply from 
lickee himself that he was “still doing Knisely.” We are glad 
to report that he is Stilwell. 

May-o! may we never have as Schneider time again, or be so 
greatly Harris-ed. If some of the absentees had been there, 
there would have been a square Diehl and a Good time for 
everybody, no occasion for a Call for first Ade to the wounded, 
and everybody would have saved his Winter Bacon. 





Registered in Maryland 
The Maryland board of pharmacy yesterday announced the 
names of the applicants for registration as pharmacists or as- 
sistants who had been successful at the examinations held on the 
3d and 4th inst. at the Department of Pharmacy, University of 


Maryland. Those entitled to registration are: 

Pharmacists: Charles W. Brown, John E. Murray, Sidney J. Brown, 
John S. Yakel, George R. Brooks, Clarence A. Davis, B. T. Durding, 
H. L. Lemen, E. William Schotta, Adolph C. Onnen and William G. 
Greenwalt. 

Assistant pharmacists: Miss C G. Mossop, R. DeWitt Price, David 
J. Gitomer, Richard E. Stummer, Edwin P. Wenderoth, Otto W. Muehl- 


house, George W. Batzer and William B. Fox. 

The board includes H. Lionel Meredith, Hagerstown, presi- 
dent; Ephraim Bacon, Baltimore, secretary; David R. Millard, 
Baltimore, treasurer; J. Fuller Frames, Baltimore, and William 
C. Powell, Snow Hill. Mr. Powell is the so-called new member 
of the board. He concluded a five-year term last May and was 
up to that time president. But his reappointment made him the 
junior, and in accordance with custom the office of president 
went to the senior, who was Mr. Meredith. 


Registered in Massachusetts 


Boston, November 10.—Following is the result of the exam- 
inations before the State Board of Registration in Pharmacy for 
the month of October, only seven successfully passing the board 
out of a total of thirty-five applicants: 


On October 8, 1912, eighteen examined. Registered: Mason B. Church, 
Boston; James F. Flynn, South Boston; Joseph F. McEvoy, Somerville; 
Charles Rapoport, Posten. 

Assistants: Walter F. Barry, Se John F. Correa, jr., Boston; 
Reynolds T. Dacey, Natick; Ashley : Bled Worcester; John F. Walden, 
Williamstown. 

October 22, 1912, seventeen examined. Registered: William V. Horton, 


East Boston; Magnus R.’ Jankelson, Malden; Edgar J. Thivierge, Lexington. 

Assistants: Earle W. Butterfield, Roxbury; Charles S. Panosian, Matta- 
pan; Morris Penn, Boston; Theodore Pinstein, Boston; Patrick J. A. Rear- 
don, Boston; Adeiard B. Roulier, Holyoke. 





An Interestiug Collection of Drugs 


In the National Museum of the United States in Washington 
is the most complete collection of drugs to be found in this 
country. Besides a full assortment of all the materials used in 
modern medicine, with description and illustrations of drug 
plants, there is also a collection of prowiucts used in Oriental 


medicine, with description of the drugs. 
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NASHVILLE DEALERS ELIMINATE 
GRAFT ADVERTISING SCHEMES 





Co-operative Local Credit Bureau—To Cut Out Prize Com- 
petitions and Premiums on Merchandise Sales 





The securing of reliable information as to credit of indi- 
viduals, the elimination of illegitimate advertising schemes, and 
the abolition of prize-giving are some of the things attempted 
by druggists of Nashville, Tenn., as members of the retail de- 
partment of the Board of Trade. Placards bearing recently 
passed resolutions to that effect have been placed in windows 
of drug stores and many other establishments to notify habitual 
“prize-fishermen” that their day has passed. One of the resolu- 
tions provides that the only premiums which may be offered by 
members of the Board of Trade are cups or medals. The second 
resolution refers to advertising media, providing that all adver- 
tising, except that in papers with a paid circulation, shall be 
approved by the secretary of the Board of Trade, with a secret 
committee of five men. “The giving of any merchandise or 
money in lieu of prohibited advertising will be considered a 
violation of this agreement,” reads the paper. “No advertise- 
ment shall be given, except to a newspaper, until an approval 
letter is presented, signed by the secretary of the retail depart- 
ment.” By way of securing reliable credit information drug- 
gists and other members of the Board of Trade will form the 
Merchants’ Retail Credit Association. Information will be inter- 
changed, and other methods of ascertaining the standing of indi- 
viduals seeking accounts put into practice. A committee has 
been appointed to work on the project and the formation of the 
new organization is but a matter of a short time. Druggists of 
Nashville who are co-operating in the plans include the follow- 
ing: Max Bloomstein, Demoville Drug Company, Jennings 
Pharmacy, David L. Kuhn, Page & Sims Company, Sand & 
Sumpter, E. J. Schott, Young & Thompson, and other leading 
members of the trade. 





New York Retail Druggists’ Association 


After a long summer rest the N. Y. R. D. A. has resumed its 
activities by issuing a call for a meeting which took place at 
Berger’s, 20 Avenue C, on September 27, 11 p. m., Dr. Joseph 
Weinstein presiding. The attendance was fairly good. Two 
names of pharmacists, A. Ratner of 329 Eighth avenue, and L. 
Ushkow, 784 Washington street, were added to the long roll of 
the society’s membership. 

Reports of several standing committees were heard and ap- 
proved. The glad tidings brought by our delegation from the 
convention of the New York State Pharmaceutical Association 
about the steps taken to enact a law making the ownership of a 
pharmacy possible to no other person but a pharmacist evoked 
the utmost satisfaction from the assembled members, who saw in 
that measure the hope of some relief from the unequal struggle 
they are now having with the corporation chain stores. The 
contemplated legislation to make the physician-pharmacist amena- 
ble to the pharmacy law was also praised highly, as being a step 
in the right direction. 

3ut the liveliest time of the evening was caused and the long- 
est discussion aroused by the proposition to separate the ethical 
pharmacy from the drug store. This plan, modeled after the 
existing order in Germany, Austria, Russia and in most Euro- 
pean countries, when brought forth and presented at the meeting 
by Peter Diamond appeared so novel, so revolutionary, that at 
the outset a good many considered it to be a creation cultivated 
somewhere in dreamland and the existence of which would be 
impossible on the New York soil. Still, when Mr. Diamond ex- 
plained more fully almost all were converted to this idea. It was 
pointed out that the movement originated by the county medical 
society to certify pharmacies is impractical and impossible of 
accomplishment, and the best thing to do is to have a law passed 
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creating two classes of apothecaries, the pharmacy, a place prop- 
erly equipped for performing chemical and pharmaceutical work, 
for compounding prescriptions, for the manufacturing and selling 
of pharmaceuticals and of surgical and sick room requisites, and 
the drug store, a place of business where patent medicines, toilet 
articles, crude drugs arid ready made preparations are sold, and 
also where all the side lines now carried in stock with the addi- 
tion of any other goods that may be desired. 





Herman A. Metz, M. C. 


One of the most prominent drug men elected to office on 
November 5 is Herman A. Metz, who was elected to Congress 
in the tenth Congressional district of Brooklyn. Mr. Metz was 
on the Democratic ticket and was elected by a very large 
majority, despite the fact that many local druggists had resented 
his wholesale accusations against the retail drug trade and 
opposed him. 

Mr. Metz is a very outspoken man, and his criticism of the 
retail druggists who have sold substitutes when his own or other 
patented products were specified has been very pronounced and 
sO sweeping as to involve an attack on the entire retail trade. 
Mr. Metz is a well known figure in New York, where he was 
born and raised. He was born in the lower east side in 1867, 
attended the public school and was one year at the Newark High 
School. At the age of fourteen he entered the employ of P. 
Schulze-Berge, the founder of Victor Koech! & Co., of which 





HERMAN A. METZ, M. C. 


firm Mr. Metz became the head twelve years ago. When he was 
sixteen years of age his father died, leaving him the sole sup- 
port of his mother and younger brothers and sisters. He studied 
chemistry in the evening classes of Cooper Union and became 
successively laboratory assistant, city salesman, traveling sales- 
man, office branch manager in Boston and Chicago, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, until, in 1903, he obtained control of the 
entire business, which he divided into two parts, Victor Koechl 
& Co. taking over the drug business and H. A. Metz & Co. the 
chemical and dyestuff end, Mr. Metz being the sole owner and 
president of both corporations. 

The company has its main office in New York and branches 
in Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; San Francisco, Cal.; Mon- 
treal and Toronto, Canada, and Hamburg, Germany. He is also 


president and owner of the Consolidated Color & Chemical Co., 
whose factories are on the Passaic River, in Newark, N. J., and 
owner of the Ettrick Mills, Auburn, Mass., where he manufac- 
tures carpets and rugs. 


He is also president of the Stoneville 
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Co., which owns the land, real estate, water rights and practi- 
cally all the land and buildings in the village of Stoneville, in 
the town of Auburn, where the carpet mills are located. Alto- 
gether, in his various enterprises, he employs about 1,500 people. 

Mr. Metz has always been an active Democrat, is a member 
of the board of education and of innumerable civic, scientific 
and social organizations in Brooklyn and New York. He pre- 
sented the Commercial High School with their athletic field, 
comprising forty city lots, and the remaining thirty city lots to 
the Crescent Athletic Club for the purpose of equipment as a 
free athletic field for boys. He made a brilliant record as 
comptroller of the City of New York and received seventy votes 
in the Democratic state convention as a nominee for governor in 
the recent election, withdrawing in favor of Wm. B Sulzer, 
who was elected. 


South Dakota Officials Stir Up Trade 

In Bulletin No. 33 issued by the South Dakota Food and 
Drug Department, Commissioner Alfred N. Cook calls attention 
tq the proper keeping and dispensing of drugs and other prepara- 
tions, in which much carelessness has been detected. Sweet 
spirits of nitre, for instance, it has been found, is not always 
kept in amber bottles in a cool place, resulting in decomposition 
and weakening in strength; hydrochloric acid is often diluted; 
C. P. drugs and chemicals are confounded by some druggists 
with U. S. P. preparations. Potassium hydroxide should be pur- 
chased in small packages; commercial turpentine must not be 
sold for medicinal purposes, nor may cotton seed oil be sold for 
sweet oil. Of great importance is the proper care that should 
be observed in measuring and weighing. In the November issue 
of the Bulletin it is proposed to publish the results of the inves- 
tigation into the subject of so-called castile soap which is not 
castile soap at all but is sold as such. Samples of the following 
drugs are being examined by the department for the purpose of 
finding out whether those sold are up to the standard: 
Pulv. borax, 
Boric acid, 
Potassium nitrate, 
Carbolic acid (liquid), 
Cacao butter, 
Rochelle salts, 
Menthol, 
Tr. colchicum seed, 
Tr. capsicum, 
Fluidextract cascara sagrada, 
Aromatic fluidextract cascara 

sagrada, 
Compound powder of glycyrrhiza, 
Hypodermic tablets, accurate, 


Oil cod liver, 

Oil cloves, 

Oil lemon, 

Oil turpentine, 

Oil peppermint, 

Oil eucalyptus, 

Oil wormwood. 

Oil anise, 

Oil betula, 

Honey, 

Tannic acid, 

Iodine (resublimed), 
Silver nitrate, 

Puly. hydrastis, 

Syr. squills comp., 
Potassium permanganate, 
Copper sulphate, 
Zine oxide, 

Lactic acid, 

Quinine sulphate 


Potassium bitartrate, 
Potassium iodide, 
Sugar of milk, 
Ammonium chloride, 
Sodium bromide, 
Chloral hydrate 





Miller’s Work on Drug Culture 


F. A. Miller, botanist for Eli Lilly & Co., who is working on 
the culture of stramonium, belladonna, digitalis and certain 
other important drug plants, looking toward the improvement 
of their quality through hybridization and selection, recently 
spent some time at the Cornell University Experiment Station 
at Ithaca studying the methods of plant breeding employed 
there. The work carried on by the botanical department of Eli 
Lilly & Co. is most interesting. The seedlings are propagated in 
a conservatory and from there experimental 
plats. The determination of improvements in the various strains 
produced are made by chemical assay and physiological tests. A 
mass of data is being accumulated, the results having been 
reported at the Chemical Congress, 
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SANATOGEN CASE APPEALED 





Laws Cited in the Brief for O’Donnell—Interesting Princi- 
ples Involved 


ASHINGTON, November 9.—The important case involving 

the right of O’Donnell’s drug store, of Washington, 

D. C., to sell at “cut rates” a patented product known as Sana- 

togen has been carried to the District Court of Appeals and 

briefs have just been filed in behalf of the O’Donnell Company. 

This brief constitutes probably the most elaborate examination 

of the existing status of the law on the topic to which it relates 

that has as yet been put together. In the first place, a careful 
examination of the status of the case itself is offered: 





The facts in the case are these, briefly but completely and fairly stated: 
The plaintifis own letters patent on a product called **‘Sanatogen,” a powde 
preparation suld for inierral human consumption. They manufacture and 
sell this product. They sold a quantity of the product to jobbers, who paid 
to the plaintiffs the full price demanded therefor. The jobbers sold _ th« 


said product to the ectenlant, a retail druggist, and he paid to the jobbers 
the full price demanded therefor. Each container of the product so sold 
by the plaintiffs to the jobbers and by jobbers to the defendant had pasted 
on it the following labcl: 
“Norice To THE RETAILER. 
“This size package of Sanatogen is licensed by us for sale and 
use at a price not less than one dollar ($1.00). Any sale in viola- 
tion of this condition, or use when so sold, will constitute an in- 
fringement of our patent No. 601,995, under which Sanatogen is 
manufactured, and all persons so selling or using packages or con- 
tents will be liable to injunction and damages. 
“A purchase is an acceptance of this condition. All rights 
revert to the undersigned in the event of violation. 
$1.00 “Tue Baver CuHemicat Co.” 


The defendant resold the product at a price less than that named in th 
label and is sued in this*case—not for breach of contract—but for paten 
infringement. 


It will be seen that, as above stated, the case involves the question ot 
the right of a patentee to control, by means of the patcnt statute, the pric 
at which the patented article shall be resold to the consuming public after 
the patentee has manufactured it and sold it for his price. 

Further on in the argument the facts are still more elab- 
orately reviewed, as follows: 

(a) Plaintiffs have obtained letters patent on a product known as 

‘Sanatogen” 

(b) Each package of the product bears the price restriction notice 
hereinbefore quoted; 

(c) The defendant is a retail druggist in Washington; 


(d) Prior to March, 1911, plaintiffs sold directly to defen dant some 











unstated qu ity of the product, w hich lefendant resold at retail at prices 
less than fi in the restrictive noti 

(e) In March, 1911, plainti ffs at to further supply defendant. 
and since March io, 1911, plz 1intiffs have not supplied the defendant wit 
said product; 

(f) Plaintiffs sold said produ ct to jobbers in the District; 

(g) Defendant, after Ma rch 10, 1911, purchased from the jobbers, to 
whom plaintiffs had sold same, quar itities of the product; 


(h) There 
restrict the 
fendant; 

(i) Having so purchased the product, 
tail at prices below those fixed in the 


made by plaintiffs to 
product to the de- 


is no pretense that any attempt was 
prices at which the jobbers could sell the 


sold the same at re- 
notice; 


defendant 
restrictive price 





(j) Defendant had knowledge of the terms of said notice or label; 

(k) Plaintiffs seek an in junction to restrain defendant’s “‘infringe- 
ment”; 

(1) Plaintiffs expressly waive any right to assert any contract obliga 


tions to them on defendant’s part; 

(m) Plaintiffs do not claim the 
royalty, or profit, from the jobbers to 
fendant, or any other source; 

(n)_ In the sales to the defendant prior to March 10, 1911, and to the 
jobbers from whom defendant purchased after that date, plaintiffs obtained 
their oo, price, all they claimed or ever expected to get for the articles 
so solid. ‘ 


further price 
from the de- 


right to receive any 
whom they sold, or 


In summing up the existing state of the patent law as bearing 
on this question on Baker & Hogan the attorneys state the 
situation as follows: 

“The Supreme Court has not yet directly decided the ques- 
tion now presented to this court under the patent law and in 
a case where the attempt was to restrict by notice pasted on the 
patented article the resale price of that article after it had 
once been sold and after the patentee had received for it all the 
compensation he claimed. The Supreme Court has. as we have 
seen, in the two last above referred to cases, decided this pre- 
cise question when it arose with respect to books protected under 
the copyright laws. The copyright laws cover manufacture or 
publication and sale, while the patent laws cover not only manu- 
facture and sale but use also. It may be that a different con- 
struction should be given to these laws, where the use of a pat- 
ented article is involved, and such use has been so granted that 
the patentee has reserved to himself some pecuniary interest by 
royalty or otherwise, arising from the use of the article, and 
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that in such a case the patentee may be said not to have received 
his full price. That question is, however, not presented by this 
record. Where, as in the case at bar, the patentee has received 
the full price demanded by him for the article, where he has in 
no way restricted its use, and where he has not reserved to him- 
self any direct pecuniary interest in such article, the general rule 
applies and such article is freed from patent monopoly.” 

The Sanatogen patent case, which involves the right of a re- 
tail merchant to cut the set price on patented articles, known 
as the Bauer Chemical Company against O’Donnell, has gone 
over on the calendar of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia for one month. In the meantime the case of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company against the same retail merchant 
is pending in the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia. 
The litigants, it is said, have decided to use the Sanatogen case 
as a test case of the patent law upon the validity of the main- 
tenance of a resale price by a patentee. 





Getting Wise to the Drug Business 


The publication in the Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines, of the 
article by Henry Irving Dodge 
under the title of “Getting Wise 
in the Drug Business,” which 
is referred to editorially in an- 
other column, evoked a_ very 
spirited criticism from Edward 
H. Ryan, proprietor of the drug 
store at Norris and Twenty-sec- 
ond streets, Philadelphia. In Mr. 
Ryan’s protest, which was ad- 
dressed to the Philadelphia Press, 
he strongly objected to the ar- 
ticle and as will be seen from the 
extract given below was couched 
in vigorous language. 


To the Editor of the Philadelphia Press: 

Un Sunday, September 29, 1912, you published an article in 
your magazine by one Mr. Henry Irving Dodge entitled “Getting 
Wise to the Drug Business.” Good sir, | am a pharmacist, and 
as a pharmacist I protest against Mr. Dodge’s article; to read it 
one would think that we druggists have been nothing but a set 
of crooks and grafters within the past 

| wonder where Mr. Dodge obtained his diploma, if when 
he came out of college, he was as ignorant as he claims he was. 
He surely could not have graduated from any recognized college 
with as little knowledge of incompatibilities as he had. He re- 
sents the fatt that a pharmacist should be a checkmate against 
physicians’ mistakes. What did he study for? If the physician 
had all the knowledge of chemistry that he should have accord- 
ing to Mr. Dodge, a small boy could do the manual labor of 
filling a prescription, and, sir, let me say right here, that any 
college graduate pharmacist, who would rub chlorate of potash 
(not chlorid) in a mortar with a pestle does not deserve a 
diploma. Are the mistakes in spelling in the article the writer’s 
or the printer’s? 

I refute the charge that one had to do a crooked drug busi- 
ness in New York or any other city to make a living. The laws 
in New York State are the strictest in the country and have been 
for years. 

Every one knows that, in certain localities, the cocaine evil 
flourishes, and also many other “dopes” are sold, but Mr. Dodge 
implies that all druggists are dope sellers. 

He also makes a mistake when he asserts that in New York 
city several of the smaller druggists were driven out of business 
by the passage of the cocaine law. They were not, if they cared 
to do an honest business. We know that there have been un- 
scrupulous men in the profession, but, if you trace their history 
back you will find that they were men who had not the backbone 
to withstand the temptations which have been placed before 
them, also that they were men without the proper training in 
their younger days. 





EDWARD H. 


RYAN. 


“This ten dollar bill is the smallest I have.” 
“Aw, step off, you want a taxi, not a street car.” 
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Professor Julius Sturmer Now a Quaker 


It took a dozen men representing five different educational 
institutions and two prominent firms of manufacturing chemists 
to transform Dr. Julius Sturmer, the new dean of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacy of the Medico-Chirurgical College from a 
Hoosier into a Quaker. This transformation might seem a diffi- 
cult task unless it is remembered that all things are easy if 
scientific experts have full sway. “They know how.” 

A delightful dinner was first served at Moore’s Hotel, Hat- 
boro, then the party went by trolley to Willow Grove Park, 
where they were received at the Emergency Hospital by Dr. 
J. T. Attix, the chief of the medical staff. Sousa and his band 
later furnished music for the occasion, and then the whole party 
journeyed to Philadelphia. The following gentlemen were pres- 
ent: Prof. Julius Sturmer, guest of honor; Profs. G. H. Meeker 
and C. E. Vanderkleed, of the Medico-Chirurgical College; Profs. 
J. T. Attix and Ambrose Hunsberger, of Temple University ; 
Profs. Charles La Wall and Henry Kraemer, of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy; Prof. Allen Latshaw, of the Latshaw 
School; Joseph W. England and Manager Willard Graham, of 
the Smith, Kline & French Co. laboratories; Dr. F. E. Stewart, of 
the Mulford Company, and Prof. W. A. Pearson, of the Hahne- 
mann Medical College. 





Executive Board of the A. D. F. I. Co. Meets 


The third quarterly meeting of the executive board of the 
American Druggists’ Fire Insurance Company was held at Cin- 
cinnati, on Friday and Saturday, November 8 and 9. All of the 
board were present. Preliminary arrangements were made for 
the annual directors’ and stockholders’ meeting, which will take 
place in February. 

Considerable attention was given to the entering of addi- 
tional states with the new year, the state of Louisiana finding 
greatest consideration. The company is now operating in thirty- 
one states, being under the supervision of thirty-one state in- 
surance departments, and having licensed agents in each of said 
states. ; 

The committee found it necessary to adopt additional meas- 
ures for making it known to the drug trade of the country that 
the American Druggists’ Fire Insurance Company is a capital 
stock company and not a mutual or other assessment concern. 
This was found necessary because of the continued confusion 
of the American Druggists’ Fire Insurance Company with such 
other concerns. It was deemed essential that druggists should 
know that the American Druggists’ Fire Insurance Company is 
the only capital stock druggists’ insurance company in existence, 
and that it has a surplus as to policyholders of nearly $300,000. 

The business of the company was found to have a steady and 
conservative growth fully meeting all expectations. During the 
first nine months of the year insurance was written to the 
amount of $7,426,561.04, at a premium of $75,972.64. This shows 
an increase in business over the corresponding period of last year 
amounting to $1,500,250.71, at a premium of $14,021.59. The total 
business in force on October 1 amounted to $9,466,690.73, at a 
premium of $98,185.85. 

The income for the first nine months from premiums, securi- 
ties, etc., was $86,299.47. The net fire losses incurred during the 
first nine months of the year amounted to $32,827.25. The net 
expense charged against the business for the first nine months, 
including all items, amounted to $26,046.13. The increase in re- 
insurance reserve on increased business retained by the company 
amounted to $5,046.79. Business reinsured was at a premium of 
$4,471.44. The amount saved by policyholders during the first 
nine months because of lower premium charge was $25,324.21. 





“Do you really believe, doctor, that your old medicines really 
keep anybody alive?” asked the skeptic. 

“Surely,” returned the doctor. “My prescriptions have kept 
three druggists and their families alive in this town for twenty 
years.”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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FLORENCE YAPLE. 

Miss Florence Yaple, who was connected with the work of 
the American Journal of Pharmacy for almost twenty years, 
died at her home in Philadelphia 
on October 9 after several years’ 
illness. Miss Yaple was born on 
August 24, 1865, and passed her 
early years in Hallsville, Ross 
County, Ohio, where she attend- 
ed the district school and edu- 
cated herself to become a teach- 
er at the age of sixteen. After- 
ward she attended a summer 
school at Ada, Ohio, with a view 
of becoming qualified for more 
advanced teaching, and later 
took up the study of pharmacy. 
In 1889 she passed the Ohio 
state examinations and was reg- 
as an assistant pharma- 

















FLORENCE M. YAPLE. istered 
cist. Her practical experience in pharmacy was received at the 
Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia, under Dr. Susan Hay- 
hurst, where she spent two years. After that she secured a posi- 
tion in the drug store of Dr. David F. Swisher in Darby, from 
which she resigned to become business manager of the American 
Journal of Pharmacy. In the meantime Miss Yaple had matricu- 
lated in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, from which she 
received the degree of Ph. G. in 1895. Besides being business 
manager of the American Journal of Pharmacy, she was also 
research assistant to Professor Trimble until his death in 1808, 
and later to Prof. Henry Kraemer, the present editor of the 
Journal. She became a life member of the college in 1903 and 
was honored by being made a member of the publication com- 
mittee at the annual meeting in March, 1906. Miss Yaple was 
for a number of years a member of the executive board of the 
Alumni Association of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


J. ARTHUR BEAN. 





J. Arthur Bean, of Somerville, 
Mass., a member of the executive 
committee of the N. A. R. D.,, 
died at the Newton Hospital, No- 
vember I0 as an indirect result 
of an automobile accident, in 
which he was injured October 17. 
On that day he was a guest with 
other friends of James F. Fin- 
neran, of the Woodward Drug 
Company, and but a few minutes 
before had left Boston for an 
‘afternoon’s ride. In passing 
through Wellesley an automobile 
suddenly appeared out of a side 
street, from which the view 
was obstructed. Drivers of both 
cars immediately applied emer- 
gency brakes, and both cars were stopped, but not until the car 
from the side street struck Mr. Finneran’s car, and the shock 
threw Mr. Bean to the street, where he landed on both feet, but 
with such force that he suffered a compound fracture of both 
legs above the ankles. He was removed to the Newton Hos- 
pital, and had been there since, making progress toward a recov- 
ery. Death was caused by the formation of a clot of blood in 
the wound, clogging the brain. Mr. Bean was the proprietor of 
two drug stores in Somerville, and he was very prominent as an 
organization man. He had served as president of the Boston 
Druggists’ Association, and was a member of the Massachusetts 











J. ARTHUR BEAN. 
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State Pharmaceutical Association and of the B. A. R. D. He 
had been active for years in the N. A. R. D. and was a prom- 
inent candidate for the presidency at the Milwaukee meeting. 
He leaves a wife and an eleven year old son. 


GEORGE VALLOIS 

Word has been received by the Antoine Chiris Co., New 
York, of the death of George Vallois, director of Antoine Chiris 
& Jeancard Fils, of Paris, Grasse and Cannes, France. Through 
his business connections in this country Mr. Vallois was well 
known among the trade of the United States, as well as of his 
own country. 

WILLIAM H. EBBITT 

William H. Ebbitt, who for thirty-five years had been asso- 
ciated with Schieffelin & Co., died at his home in New York on 
November 3. On account of failing health he retired from the 
city sales department of that company about a year ago. Mr. 
Ebbitt is survived by a widow and three sons. He was for 
many years active in the affairs of the New York College of 
Pharmacy, of which he was an alumnus, and numbered many 
warm friends among the officers and the alumni of the college. 





DEATHS 


BaRNHART.—In Troy, N. Y., on Thursday, October 10, Charles 
Augustus Barnhart, aged sixty-nine years. 

Barpin.—In New Orleans, La., in October, Frank Bardin, 
aged thirty-one years. 

Corcoran.—In Providence, R. I., on Tuesday, October 15, 
John F. Corcoran, aged fifty years. ‘ 

Davis.—In Forest City, Pa., on Wednesday, October 9, Al- 
bert Davis. 

Foster.—In Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J., on Sunday, 
November 10, T. Newton Foster, aged fifty years. 

Geiss.—_In Davenport, Ia., on Thursday, October 31, Henry 
Geiss, aged eighty-one years. 

Gee.—In Madison, N. J., on Wednesday, November 6, Charles 
B. Gee, aged sixty-four years. 

Hicxs.—In Minneapolis, Miun., on Thursday, October 10 
W. K. Hicks, aged seventy-two years. 

Linpsay.—In Chambersburg, Pa., on Sunday, 
Frank Lindsay, aged sixty-one years. 

Rex.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday, November 1, William 
F. Rex, aged thirty-two years. 

ScCHAEFER.—In New York City, on Monday, November 11, Dr. 
George W. Schaefer, aged forty-two years. 

Smitu.—In Charlotte, N. C., on Tuesday, October 29, John 
B. Smith, aged sixty years. 

Stevens.—In Pittsburg, Pa., on Tuesday, October 22, Edward 
F. Stevens, aged forty years. 

SrraAcHEN.—In Elmira, N. Y., on Friday, October 11, Bert 
Strachen. 

- Wezer.—In Pittsburg, Pa., on Tuesday, October 22, Peter 

Weber, aged fifty-nine years. 

Wotrrram.—In New York City, on Wednesday, October 16, 
Morritz Wolffram, aged seventy-three years. 


October 13, 





New York Drug Trade Bowlers 


The New York Wholesale Drug Trade Bowling Association 
has commenced its 1912-1913 tournament with the following 
officers in charge: President, George T. Rieffelin, of Sharpe & 
Dohme; vice-president, Werner Walsch, of the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Company; treasurer, L. William de Zeller, 
of Seabury & Johnson; secretary, George D. Hoering, of the 
Corn Products Refining Company; statistician, G. E. Dunbar, of 
Eli Lilly & Co, On the bowling committee are Werner Walsch, 
L. William de Zeller, George D. Hoering and G. E. Dunbar. 
The following firms will be represented in the tournament: Eli 
Lilly & Co., E. R. Squibb & Sons, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Company, Sharp & Dohme, Seabury & Johnson, Merck & 
Company, General Chemical Company, Corn Products Company. 
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Greater New York 


Dr. F. B. Kilmer, of Johnson & Johnson, has recently re- 
turned from a two months’ tour of Europe. 

Samuel L. Hilton, of the District of Columbia Board of 
Pharmacy, visited New York during the early part of the month. 

On November 6 a drinking fountain, the gift of Mrs. Samuel 
W. Bowne, in memory of her husband, was dedicated at Rose 
and Pearl streets, the site of the Scott & Bowne business for 
over twenty-five years. 

The next meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry will 
be held at Rumford Hall, so East Forty-first street, on Friday 
evening, November 22d. Arthur C. Neish will read a paper on 
Milkweed, and Carleton Ellis on the Hydrogenation of Oils. A 
lecture of the smoke problem will be delivered by Dr. Raymond 
C. Benner. 

A students’ strike was narrowly averted at the Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Pharmacy by the acceptance of the resignation of Prof. 
Tracey E. Clarke, who, according to the students, violently 
ejected one of their number from the room where examinations 
were going on. The matter attracted a great deal of attention 
locally, having gotten into the newspapers. 

Dr. Lyman F. Kebler, chief of the drug laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, spent several days in 
New York recently inspecting manufacturing pharmaceutical 
laboratories. Examinations of pharmaceuticals on the market 
show a very wide variation, particularly in tablets. Doctor 
Kebler has undertaken a study of manufacturing methods with 
a view to determining what should be considered as a reason- 
able degree of variation under ordinarily careful supervision in 
manufacturing. : 

At the last meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety, held on November 12, the illegal traffic in cocaine was dis- 
cussed, it being the general opinion that Federal supervision is 
quite as important as the making of a new state law and the 
society has pledged its aid in urging further legislation. The 
Trade Matters Committee was instructed to continue the detail 
man and $100 was appropriated to the committee. The Alumni 
Association will hold a progressive euchre and dance in the 
Alumni Room on Thursday, November 21. 

The first meeting of the season of the New York County 
Pharmaceutical Society was held on Wednesday, October 30, at 
the New York Turn Hall, Lexington Avenue, J. L. Lascoff pre- 
siding. The various delegates to recent conventions made their 
reports, while the statement of Otto Raubenheimer as treasurer 
showed the society to be in good condition financially. Under 
the direction of Professor Mansfield botanical excursions have 
been arranged for every second Sunday afternoon. On Novem- 
ber 24 the outing will be to Van Cortlandt Park. 

Dr. C. C. Haskell, of the department of experimental medi- 
cine of the Lilly laboratories, Indianapolis, recently returned to 
his office after a summer’s work on Staten Island, New York. 
Dr. Haskell has been connected with the Seaside Hospital of 
St. John’s Guild for several years, studying infants’ diseases, 
especially dietary troubles. During the past summer he was 
house physician and had special opportunity to study the ques- 
tion of infant foods and methods of feeding, as a majority of 
the patients were infants suffering from gastrointestinal dis- 
turbances. 

The first regular meeting of the eighty-third session of the 
College of Pharmacy of the City of New York was held in the 
lecture room on Tuesday evening, October 15, at 8 o’clock. Dean 
Henry Hurd Rusby, chairman of the delegates to the A. Ph. A. 
convention at Denver submitted his report of its proceedings. 
Prof. George C. Diekman, chairman of the delegation to the 
convention of the New York State Pharmaceutical Association 
at Rochester, submitted his report of its proceedings. Caswell 
A. Mayo lectured on the visit of the A. Ph. A. to the Rockies. 
The talk was illustrated by a large number of original lantern 
slides. 

















